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HAVE JUST RETURNED from an in- 
| tensive, year-long news survey of 
the Far East and Southeast Asia 
which has left me with certain over- 
all impressions that now deserve ut- 
terance. 

There are more sensational mat- 
ters, of course, such as whether Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur or Com- 
mander-in-Chief Truman is right, or 
whether Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek should be allowed to gain face 
by attacking the Chinese mainland. 
But, sensational as these issues are, 
they are secondary to the really fun- 
damental questions: What is the 
strategy behind the shooting war in 
Korea—both ours and the enemy’s? 
And what are both sides—not merely 
ours—willing to do to stop the shoot- 
ing? 

One 


overwhelming _ impression 





Epwarp Hunter, home after a year 
of reporting Asia for our readers, dis- 
tills here the essence of his experi- 
ences in that crucial area. An Asian 
observer for two decades, he has 
edited newspapers in Bangkok and 
Shanghai, served as Far Eastern cor- 
respondent and foreign editor of the 
New York Post, now writes for News- 
week and is working on a book. 





By Edward Hunter 


WHo KNows 
THE FAR EAST? 


To the Communists, Asia is all one front—but 


they can win the Asia war only by our mistakes 


emerges from my past year’s cover- 
age of the Orient. It was this: While 
I heard Americans always refer to 
the “Korea fighting,” and Britishers 
to the “Malaya fighting,” and 
Frenchmen to the “Indo-China- fight- 
ing,” I never heard the Communists 
in Asia speak that way. When I say 
never, this applies not only to their 
propaganda for external consumption 
but also to their writings and propa- 
ganda for each other, to the diaries 
which they write for themselves, and 
to their so-called private “discussion 
meetings.” 

No matter whether it was a Com- 
munist in Korea, China, Indo-China, 
Malaya, Thailand—or the Philip- 
pines—he always spoke of the “all- 
Asia war,” of the “Korea-China-Indo- 
China-Philippines front,” of the “an- 
ti-imperialist war.” While each of us 
focuses our attention and energies on 
one area, on one sector, the Commu- 
nists of Asia are planning and acting 
on the basis of Asia being one front. 

This factor alone is worth many, 
many army divisions to the Commu- 
nists. They have been able to keep 
“the enemy” sitting almost idly by in 
other sectors while another of his 


* flanks was being mercilessly pounded. 


Let me give an insight into what 


this strategy means on the battlefield. 

A few weeks ago, I was traveling 
with a British detachment in north- 
ern Malaya, near the Thai border. It 
was part of the Malayan forces 
battling what the British officially say 
are a hard core of only 3,000 to 
5,000 Communist guerrillas. Before | 
visited this sector, I wondered wheth- 
er the British weren’t minimizing the 
number of guerrillas. Now, after 
having been there, I wonder whether 
they weren’t exaggerating. 


POTENT HANDFUL 


The sort of jungle that exists in 
Malaya is much denser, in all re- 
spects, than the jungles our GIs knew 
in the islands of the South Pacific. 
A handful of men in such a main- 
land jungle can keep a regiment run- 
ning mad circles. The British lose 
only a few Englishmen and not many 
natives each week in this Malaya 
fighting. They talked to me confi- 
dently of the day when they would 
finally kill off the 3,000 to 5,000 
guerrillas and _ restore 
Malaya. 

But I found that each Englishman 
killed wasn’t just another fighting 
chap who could be replaced over- 
night by another Englishman from 


peace to 
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the homeland. He invariably was a 
long-experienced jungle fighter, a 
man who knew the jungle and its 
ways as one can only after hard 
training and experience over a great 
period of time. He couldn’t be re- 
placed in less than a few years! 

As for the 3,000 to 5,000 Commu- 
nist guerrillas, I found that the Com- 
munists were deliberately keeping the 
number that low—confident that if 
the British killed a dozen or so in a 
day, or in a skirmish, these could 
easily be replaced. (The Malayan 
guerrillas, incidentally, are virtually 
all Chinese—there are few Malays 
among them. Many were born in 
China. Some of their key leaders 
came from China—from Yenan, for 
instance—during World War II.) 
These guerrillas were easy to replace; 
if not from Malaya itself, from Thai- 
land, or from Indo-China, or from 
China, or anywhere else. The bleed- 
ing of the British could be kept up 
indefinitely this way, with the fantas- 
tic expense it entails. (This is what 
the Communists mean by “economic 
warfare.” ) 

A couple of Chinese interpreters 
with the British troops explained it 
to me. “The guerrilla detachments 
don’t recognize borders,” they said. 
“They stay comfortably in Thailand, 
across the frontier, resting up and 
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training in the big rubber plantations 
over there. 

“They are given a mission inside 
Malaya, perhaps to roll a hand gren- 
ade down a theater aisle, or ambush 
a British jeep, or assassinate a 
Chinese merchant who isn’t paying 
the subsidy demanded. They go 
across the Thai border into Malaya 
to do the job, then return. But the 
British make believe the border ex- 
ists.” 

This “make-believe” goes to fantas- 
tic lengths. While I was in Malaya, 
the British were distributing millions 
of leaflets to Chinese villagers, tell- 
ing them they needn’t supply infor- 
mation and food to the guerrillas any 
more, that they needn’t be afraid of 
them, that the fight against the guer- 
rillas of Malaya is to the finish. The 
British army’s Chinese interpreters— 
who are sincere anti-Communists— 
remarked to me: 

“The Chinese love to go to. little 
inns, or coffee houses, Every village 
has at least one Chinese-language 
newspaper coming to it, and all the 
population finds out what is in it. 

“Well, yesterday, where we were, 
the Chinese-language paper had for 
its main story the speech by a British 
Cabinet Minister saying that Red 
China was here to stay, and that we 
had to be realistic. Well, that is the 


keynote of the propaganda by the 
guerrillas. They are telling the 
Chinese population of Malaya that 
they had better bet on the right horse 
—the Communists—that they had 
better be realistic. Whom are they to 
believe? The British here, or in Lon- 
don?” 

There is another overwhelming im- 
pression I received in a year’s roving 
about Asia gathering news. We 
Americans were overoptimistic in the 
past: We said that Mao Tse-tung 
couldn’t possibly conquer the Chinese 
mainland, because the Chinese are 
essentially individualists. Now we are 
overpessimistic: We are saying that 
the Communists have the people be- 
hind them, and so there is nothing 
we can do about it. 

Well, it just isn’t so. 

The Chinese people on the main- 
land are not in favor of the Com- 
munists. The Communists won by 
taking advantage of the confusion 
and disruption among their enemies, 
including us, and not on their own 
merits. They took city after city, such 
as Canton, without firing a shot. 


GUERRILLAS ACTIVE 


South China now is full of anti- 
Communist guerrilla bands. The 
peasants and workers are disillu- 
sioned with the Reds, and would wel- 
come a liberation effort. The danger 
is that before they will be able to co- 
ordinate such a movement enough 
aid will have gone from the non- 
Communist world to the Commu- 
nists, in the form of military and 
economic supplies, to give the Reds 
the wherewithal to knock off the anti- 
Communist groups one by one, at 
their leisure. The Communists in 
China are busy even now conducting 
a purge of intellectuals and persons 
of leadership quality who are poten- 
tially capable of heading anti-Com- 
munist movements, 

The guerrillas didn’t arise because 
of Chiang Kai-shek or any other 
single individual, but simply because 
of Communist excesses and broken 
promises. A villager would cut off 
the breast of a Communist woman 
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FAR EAST CONTINUED 


agitator because he had been taxed 
more than the Kuomintang had 
ever taxed him, and then the whole 
village would flee into the hills and 
become another guerrilla band. 

This leads to another basic im- 
pression: Our greatest handicap in 
Asia is the attitude of hopelessness 
that has spread among the Asian 
peoples, and the attitude of defeatism 
that has spread among the non- 
Asians out there. The residents of 
Hong Kong are asking each other, 
“When will Hong Kong fall?” If the 
situation were reversed and Hong 
Kong were Communist and the main- 
land democratic, we could be sure 
that the Communists on Hong Kong 
would be asking not when will it 


fall, but when will Canton and 


Shanghai fall. 

And they would be correct. The 
situation in East Asia at this writing 
is such that, from a military view- 
point, there is a greater likelihood of 
Canton and Shanghai falling to the 
anti-Communists than of Hong Kong 
falling to the Communists. What the 
Communists are doing—and success- 
fully so far—is to so cleverly conceal 
this situation, while spreading the 
hopeless, defeatist attitude among 
the non-Communists, that the possi- 
bility of Hong Kong holding out, 
and Canton and Shanghai falling to 
the anti-Communists, just doesn’t 
enter into their thinking. 

The Chinese people have about 
lost hope that any help can be ex- 
pected from elsewhere to save them. 
The foreigners in Asia—Britishers 
mainly, and the Americans out there, 
too—repeat the gloomy prognosis 
that “the white man will soon be 
kicked out of all Asia anyway,” so 
one might as well make his pile while 
he can. They are, therefore, like the 
rubber planter I met in Singapore, 
frankly foliowing short-range policies 
which he admitted were outdated, 
and which he himself would change 
if he felt there were any prospect 
of hanging on indefinitely. 

“I’ve spent my whole adult life 
working hard in Southeast Asia,” 
this Singapore planter told me. “If I 


am to get put out now, without any 
compensation except what I can 
carry on my back, I’m not going to 
worry about tomorrow. There won’t 
be any tomorrow for us.” 

The Chinese Communists are 
busily exploiting this attitude. They 
are telling the native peoples that the 
question isn’t whether they like the 
Reds or not; the fact is that the Reds 
are going to win soon, and that there 
will be a big reckoning day, and 
woe be to him whose name is on the 
list as having refused to help the 
Communists when they gave him the 
chance. No wonder, therefore, that 
these native peoples either pay tribute 
as demanded, or, when they help the 
anti-Communists, make sure they are 
also on record as having given secret 
help to the Reds. After all, the people 
of Asia, unlike the English and the 
Americans, have nowhere to go after- 
wards. They can’t “pack up and go 
home”—they are home. Unless they 
feel sure that the English and the 
Americans are not playing both sides, 
they cannot be expected to stake their 
lives in a fight that the rest of the 
world doesn’t seem to believe in. 
They have to be shown. They have 
to be shown facts, not words—by 
power, not eloquence or heroism. The 
time in Asia is late—later than we 
perhaps think. 


THE RACE ANGLE 


And this brings me to still another 
overall impression—the exploitation 
by the Communists of the racial 
theme. The Communists actually re- 
fer to the warfare they conducted in 
China as “China’s national racial 
revolution.” The word “racial” is 
carefully included in this label, as 
used in Chinese Communist text- 
books for “political learning” meet- 
ings. Everywhere, the so-called 
“anti-imperialist war” is given a 
racial coloration by the Communists 
of Asia. It is the yellow man against 
the white man, according to them. 
This, as much as any other factor, re- 
veals the utter callousness, cynicism 
and prejudice with which the Com- 
munist hierarchy frames its strategy. 


“How can you possibly refer to a 
racial revolution when you also say 
that you are ‘leaning’ to Stalin’s 
side?” I have asked Chinese who 
were pro-Communists. Some replied 
that Stalin was himself an Asian, 
and that Soviet Russia was _ part- 
Asian, so there was no conflict in 
terminclogy. Others deliberately 
evaded the question, or became lost 
in such a morass of party dogma that 
I realized they never had thought it 
out logically. 

Indeed, this racial aspect of the 
Chinese Communist revolution is one 
reason why the non-Chinese peoples 
in countries such as Thailand and 
Malaya have avoided Communist 
blandishments, in spite of the un- 
settled economic situations in their 
own lands. They interpret Commu- 
nism as Chinese imperialism; in the 
war, we now see Stalinism as 
twentieth-century imperialism. 

The final impression I got from 
watching the war being waged by 
the Communists in Asia is that we 
have an unexpected ally there. This 
ally is Communism itself. It is so 
vicious in its terrorism and ruthless- 
ness, so inefficient in its human rela- 
tionships, that it can only make 
progress by exploiting the failures of 
its enemies. Without such failures to 
exploit, it would die. 

Communism’s failures are no long- 
er purely local. They might have been 
some years ago. But since then, the 
Communist hierarchy has built up a 
strength based on sheer power, in 
utter disregard for national or any 
other kind of traditions. Our failure 
to realize this is an error of omission 
which the Reds busily exploit. 

Failure to provide the peoples of 
Asia with hope—hope predicated on 
the promise of a better world, a 
world free of ignorance, disease and 
poverty—is another and fundamental 
error we commit in Asia. First, 
though, we have to help create the 
conditions under which a better life 
can be attained. The people who have 
lived under Communism in Asia— 
particularly those in Korea and 
China—understand this. But do we? 
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AM WRITING THIS on the evening 
of May Day. I spent a good 
part of the afternoon at Union 
Square watching the Communists 
parade their power. The Daily Work- 
er had promised that 75,000 “work- 
ers” would go marching by. There 
would be banners, floats, bands, sing- 
ing, speeches. The whole show was 
to be in the best tradition of the 
American labor movement—a tradi- 
tion which started in 1886. 

This promise touched me pretty 
close. It is true that these May Day 
demonstrations were started by Am- 
erican workers in 1886. Come to 
think of it, the idea was a “natural.” 
Spring is the time of bud and blos- 
som, the season of bursting growth. 
The workers felt that they had been 
held back. They worked ten hours a 
day—or even twelve—for six days 
a week. I can remember when the 
72-hour week was not unusual. They 
wanted something different, a chance 
to break out, to be human, to have 
some fun. The First of May, which 
had traditionally celebrated 
with dancing and flowers and song, 
seemed the logical time for workers 
to get together and send up their 
cry for a new life. 

And so, back in 1886, American 
trade unionists organized a campaign 
for the 8-hour day. There was noth- 
ing crazy or wild or foreign about it. 
It was as revolutionary as a boy’s 


been 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


March of the 
Wooden Workers 


desire to go fishing. People wanted 
a little of the freedom they had 
heard so much about. And that was 
the beginning of May Day. I have 
seen many a May Day parade. What- 
ever one may think of the speeches 
made and the purposes promoted, 
there is no denying that they were 
popular demonstrations. Those who 
marched, those who looked on, those 
who spoke and those who listened— 
all were filled with hearty emotion. 

And that brings me to Union 
Square on this first day of the merry 
month of May in the year 1951. 
From the first banner to the last, 
from the first raucous sound to the 
last, there was not one hearty or 
spontaneous or genuinely enthusias- 
tic note. The whole thing proceeded 
like a badly rehearsed theatrical 
performance. Some of the livelier 
young people actually finished the 
march with one contingent and then 
scurried up a few blocks and across 
town to join another and again make 
a triumphant entrance before the re- 
viewing stand in Union Square. 

It is said that there were 6,574 
persons in the marching contingents. 
That is a small number, but it is not 
the lack of numbers which tells the 
story of Communist failure. Six 
thousand people filled with faith and 
enthusiasm would have some im- 
portance. But these thousands were 
tired, cynical, mechanically animated 
people. Their slogans, for example, 
had been selected in advance by a 
committee. On the placards held 
aloft and from the lips of the demon- 
strators, we heard them over and 
over again: “Give us Peace, Not 


War!” “Stop Jim Crow!” “Stop 
Lynching!” “Free Willie McGee!” 
“Call the Boys Home from Korea!” 

There were many bands. Substan- 
tial sums must have been raised to 
pay them. But with wearying reitera- 
tion they played the same hymn- 
tunes: The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public and We Shall Not Be Moved. 
At the reviewing stand, the emotional 
poverty of the show was really pain- 
ful. Various high-pitched and raucous 
voices kept shouting into the loud- 
speaker. One of them would an- 
nounce, for example, that members 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union were marching into 
the Square. A string of locals would 
be reeled off: 25, 32, 89, etc. You 
would look, and from all of these or- 
ganizations, which have a member- 
ship running into the hundreds of 
thousands, you would see a few 
scores straggle by. 

Then the hoarse voice of the an- 
nouncer would tell you that Comrade 
So-and-so of such-and-such a local 
would address the audience. This 
comrade would shout: “Up with 
peace! Down with war! Free Willie 
McGee! Bring the boys home from 
Korea!” Dozens of speakers were in- 
troduced and they all said exactly 
the same things. Of all those I heard, 
only Paul Robeson furnished a wel- 
come relief. He used the same words, 
but he uttered them in the gorgeous 
voice of a great singer. 

What has happened to the Commu- 
nist movement is clear to anyone who 
is accustomed to radio advertising. 
The great concerns which put the 
words into the mouths of the honey- 
tongued announcers have a_ sure 
formula. You repeat a slogan often 
enough and tie it up with the name 
of a product, and your sales are 
made, your contract is secure. “It’s a 
man’s coffee!” “It’s filled with 
crunchy goodness!” No matter how 
ridiculous the slogan, keep it going 
long enough and you can’t lose. 

The men of East Thirteenth Street 
have forgotten Karl Marx and adopt- 
ed the philosophy of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn. 





By Albert N. Votaw 


New Leader Midwestern Correspondent 


The Teamsters and the Hoods 


The old Capone prohibition mob, which had been muscling in 


on the Chicago Federation of Labor for years, is once more on 


the offensive, much to the chagrin of Dan Tobin’s teamsters 


CHICAGO 
ANGSTERS HAVE MADE HEADLINES 
Bie Chicago for so long that it is 
only natural, I suppose, that the big 
political news this spring should be 
gangland-based. Recent events seem 
to have conspired to keep the spot- 
lights turned on the bashful heirs of 
“Scarface Al” Capone’s bootleg em- 
pire. 

There is a certain parallel between 
this period and the post-Prohibition 
era. In the thirties, the gangsters 
were over-capitalized: hoodlum ele- 
ments proceeded to invade .the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, where 
well-stocked union treasuries, patron- 
age jobs for their underlings, and 
the always tempting possibilities of 
strike insurance provided a more 
than sufficient inducement. 

The invasion started among the in- 
dependent Teamster unions as early 
as 1928. Today, with the possibility 
of Congressional action against the 
racing-wire services, still the major 
source of gangster income, it is to 
the Teamsters that the hoods are re- 
turning. Within the past year, there 
has been a series of attacks on offi- 
cials of the Truck Drivers local, 
largest Teamster unit in the city. One 
business agent was killed in a mys- 


terious hit-and-run “accident”; six 
months later, his successor was shot 
by an unknown gunman. An organ- 
izer has had his home bombed, and 
another official was badly beaten and 
shot. Teamster officials are badly 
frightened; their friends on _ the 
police force are gone, and they them- 
selves do not know who is after them. 

This possibility of gangster at- 
tacks on the unions received national 
prominence recently when Bill Lee, 
the well-liked president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and for 
twenty-five years leader of the Team- 
sters’ Bakery Drivers local, appealed 
to Mayor Kennelly for help, stating 
that he had on several occasions been 
threatened by hoodlums. According 
to Lee, who managed to keep his own 
local clean throughout the Capone 
period, he had been approached on 
the street by a couple of lads who 
demanded to be cut in to his union; 
following his refusal, they telephoned 
him a few times with similar de- 
mands. His appeal hit the newspapers 
just a few hours before one of the 
Teamster organizers was shot. 

It is sometimes very difficult to 
distinguish between legitimate Team- 
ster officials and hoodlums, After a 
careful study of the evidence, I have 


concluded that the most important 
difference is that, during the hey- 
day of their control, the Capone 
gangsters did not pay death and acci- 
dent benefits to their members. This, 
among other things, persuaded one 
Captain Daniel Gilbert, at that time 
Chief Investigator for the State’s At- 
torney’s office, to try to clean up the 
situation. 


GILBERT’S CLEANUP 


Starting in 1933, by a judicious 
mixture of illegal arrests and assort- 
ed police violence, Capt. Danny man- 
aged not only to drive the Capone 
elements out of the Teamsters, even 
though it meant replacing them with 
rival hoodlums, but also to eliminate 
nineteen of the twenty-two independ- 
ent Teamster locals that the Capone 
gang had first attacked. This earned 
him the everlasting gratitude of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, even though Dan Tobin was at 
first reluctant to accept the return- 
ing prodigals Capt. Danny forced on 
hima. It also earned him criticism 
from the American Civil Liberties 
Union for ruthless violation of the 
rights of individual union members 
and a brief indictment under the 
Sherman Act for conspiracy to im- 
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DAN TOBIN: RELUCTANT 


pede the flow of milk into Chicago 
and dictation of union elections. 

When Dan Gilbert left the State’s 
Attorney’s office last summer to run 
for Sheriff of Cook County, his pre- 
vious exploits received widespread 
newspaper publicity, very little of 
which could be described as favor- 
able. He was also invited to testify 
before the Kefauver Committee with 
respect to his inordinately large per- 
sonal savings, about a third of a 
million dollars. He was disastrously 
defeated in the eleetions and retired 
from the force. 

This was, on the one hand, inter- 
preted as a victory for good govern- 
ment; on the other hand, it lost the 
AFL its best friend on the force—an 
old-time copper who could be relied 
upon to support his friends and beat 
the living daylights out of their 
enemies. In their present danger, 
the Teamsters are less concerned 
with an honest police force than they 
are with having on their side a few 
cops who aren’t afraid to arrest ille- 
gally and third-degree the hoods 
who might be trying to muscle their 
way in. 

If the anticipated hoodlum inva- 
sion of the unions has not yet worked 
up a full head of steam, this is not 
true on the political scene. Perhaps 
the gangsters” greatest triumph oc- 
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curred last month when they per- 
suaded Alderman George Kells, who 
has one of the best pro-labor voting 
records in the City Council, to re- 
tire “for reasons of health.” 

Kells found his precinct workers 
threatened and his political allies 
frightened off. Despite newspaper 
publicity and strong pressure from 
the Mayor, he begged off. With his 
defeat, and with the presence in the 
City Council of a nucleus of Alder- 
men who owe their election to gang- 
ster elements, the underworld now 
has a good start on forming the sort 
of balance-of-power bloc it has al- 
ready used with such success in the 
state legislature in Springfield. 

In Springfield, there exists a “bi- 
partisan” bloc of about three State 
Senators and a half-dozen Assembly- 
men. Because they can swing the bal- 
ance on certain patronage bills, they 
are in a position to sabotage legisla- 
tion that their criminal bosses do not 
like. 

Although Democratic crooks have 
received the lion’s share of unfavor- 
able publicity, gangland has infiltrat- 
ed both parties with impartiality. 
George Kells had his backers in the 
underworld, too; when one of them 
was shot, it was interpreted as a sig- 
nal to Kells that his days in politics 
were numbered. 


RIVER WARDS 


U. S. Representative and Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman Wil- 
liam Dawson, who bosses the Demo- 
cratic Negro area, is supported by 
colored hoodlum elements; the recent 
series of policy raids against white- 
run wheels probably results from 
Dawson’s threat to take a walk in 
the Mayoralty election this year be- 
cause of the way police were arrest- 
ing only employes of the Negro 
policy wheels. And it has long been 
known that the wards lying along the 
Chicago River—especially the First, 
which encompasses the city’s famous 
old honky-tonk and gambling “Levee” 
district—are pretty much the prop- 
erty of hoodlum groups. As a pos- 
sible counter-step, the Democrats re- 


cently appointed Steelworker and 
State Secretary of Labor Frank 
Annunzio to the vacant post of First 
Ward Committeeman. 

The Republican organization in 
the near west-side “river wards,” 
long a Democratic stronghold, has 
been quietly infiltrated by gangster 
elements; they don’t expect to win 
any elections this way, but they do 
get a larger voice in the city Repub- 
lican organization. And in the recent 
Aldermanic campaign, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic organizations 
in the Fourth Ward supported an 
underworld-backed candidate, nom- 
inally a Democrat, against the in- 
cumbent Alderman, Abraham Cohen, 
who ran independently—and won. 

The Teamsters seem to be of the 
opinion that the only way to fight 
hoodlums is by being more secretive 
and more brutal than they are. My 
own opinion is that only the fact that 
they are threatened by members of a 
criminal syndicate organized on a 
national scale makes the Teamster of- 
ficials’ plight of interest to liberals. 
As one of my friends remarked at 
the time of one shooting, “It couldn’t 
have happened to a better bunch of 
fellows.” 

Chicago’s newspapers, if for no 
other reason than that they would be 
out of work if they believed in 
secrecy, have tried to fight the Syndi- 
cate with publicity. So far, in those 
instances where wide newspaper pub- 
licity was given hoodlum attempts to 
try to elect a candidate, the score is 
two to one in favor of the news- 
papers. The newspapers have also 
just won a four-year fight against the 
“bi-partisan” bloc to extend the statu- 
tory limits of a grand-jury investi- 
gation from one month to ninety 
days. A “runaway” grand jury, 
something crooks of all shades and 
denominations fear, now becomes a 
distinct possibility. 

So far, locally, it is gangland that 
has the offensive. Amateur gang 
fighters may not frighten the hood- 
lums, but publicity hurts. Who knows 
—if enough is published, gangsters 
may cease to be copy in Chicago. 





By Melvin J. Lasky 
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The New Resistance 


_ “You would not create such a world as you have 
just described. It is a dream. It is impossible.” 
“Why?” 
“It is impossible to found a civilization on fear and 


hatred and cruelty. It would never endure.” 
“Why not?” 


“It would have no vitality. It would disintegrate. It 
would commit suicide.” —Orwell, 1984 


U: TILL NOW we have been interpreting the new totali- 
tarian world as it appears in East Germany. But, in 
Marx’s favorite phrase, the thing is not “to interpret the 
world but to change it.” Can totalitarianism be per- 
manently stabilized? Will it inevitably disintegrate? Can 
it be changed from within, from without? Stalinist totali- 
tarianism possesses grave internal contradictions, at home 
in Russia as well as in its westernmost bastion, Soviet 
Germany. If we of the free world are not to perish, we 
must learn to understand those internal contradictions 
and to intensify and deepen them by external pressure. 

Let us, then, sum up this series by looking at the Ger- 
man battleground of the cold war, and examining the 
possibilities of democratic political action . . 
benefit of atom bombs. 

1. Economic. The fact of Soviet exploitation, which is 
a continuation of the new phenomenon which Hitler first 
introduced—namely, the transfer of colonial imperialism 
to the continent of Europe—means that a huge portion 
of the fruits of German labor is constantly being re- 
moved. This causes, inevitably, social poverty and na- 
tional protest. The Communist maladministration of the 
economy accentuates this depression. The people every- 
where remain poor, hungry and discontented; only a 
small percentage can be won over to the regime by special 
privileges. The workers burn with resentment against 
their so-called “trade-union chiefs,” whose only concern 
is to increase production figures by every known method 


. without 





MELVIN J. Lasky, editor of Der Monat, Berlin, is one of 
America’s best-informed observers of postwar Germany. 
This is the last of five articles on Eastern Germany. 


of speedup. Bolshevism has not eliminated the class 
struggle, it has only transformed it into a conflict between 
the whole of the people and the state (totally controlled 
by a handful of Communists). This conflict is not an 
open one, but it exists and prevents any real stabilization 
of Stalinism. 

2. Political. Here, too, there is a “native” and a “for- 
eign” aspect to the basic contradictions. The German 
Communist party rules, but the party is not independent; 
it is subject to Moscow and can offer no policy of its own. 
For years, some party leaders have pleaded with the 
Kremlin.to cease “reparations” so that German Commu- 
nism could finally establish a popular base, but to no 
avail. Within the party itself there is conflict and con- 
tinuous fear. In the recent purges, many of the most 
prominent leaders were eliminated as “unreliable West: 
erners,” e.g., Paul Merker, who spent his years of anti- 
Nazi exile in Mexico, and Lex Ende, who also was not a 
member of the Moscow émigrés under Pieck and Ul- 
bricht. Ende, the chief editor of the Communist daily 
newspaper .Neues Deutschland, was expelled from the 
party in the summer of 1950 and assigned for “reeduca- 
tion” to the uranium mines at Aue; he died six months 
later. Within the party, as well as on the outside, the 
NKVD is a terrifying and hateful element. Its system of 
arrest, espionage and torture has prevented any real 
“idealism” from developing. 

3. Cultural. Some attempts have been made to accom- 
modate Stalinism to the deep traditions of the native 
population: Goethe is celebrated and Bach’s music is 
popularized. But this is only superficial. Writers, 
painters, musicians are instructed to follow “the ingenious 
principles which have made Soviet culture the greatest 
human achievement.” There is an Index Purgatorius of 
forbidden books which has cut off East Germany from 
the European world of ideas. 

4. Military. The Russo-German general staff can com- 
mand bodies, but this is not enough for an efficient mili- 
tary force. The drafting of soldiers is unpopular every- 
where in Germany. Among the hundreds of thousands of 
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Metvin J. Lasky (right) with Berlin’s Mayor Ernst Reuter, who 
is the leader of the fight to create East-West democratic solidarity. 


refugees who sneak across the frontier to the West are 
flocks of young men fleeing from military service, and 
enough uniformed policemen to form several battalions. 
The economic foundation for a war machine is equally 
weak. There is little access to the iron and steel of the 
Ruhr, and Russian dismantling has reduced the entire 
railroad system to a single-track network. 

To this sketch of the internal disintegrating forces must 
be added the pressure tiat comes from external demo- 
cratic elements in West Berlin and the Western world. 
As Mayor Ernst Reuter once said, “Berlin as an outpost 
of the West could not have been held by material strength 
alone. What was necessary was a popular morale, a will 
to resist and to be free, and this turned the tide of events. 
... In the creation of this morale we are grateful to the 
democrats of the Western world who gave us support, 
confidence and encouragement. We felt we were comrades 
in a common struggle for the freedom of mankind. Only 
this spirit can defeat tyranny!” 

The principle of international solidarity can thus take 
on history-making proportions. Berlin’s recent history is 
symbolized by two great mass meetings which took place 
in front of the old Reichstag ruin just a few hundred 
yards from the Brandenburg Tor, gateway to the East. On 
September 9, 1948, and again on May 1, 1950, the soli- 
darity of the West with a people behind the Iron Curtain 
struggling for freedom against totalitarianism was dra- 
matically demonstrated. Before more than a half-million 
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Berliners on May Day last year, it was a representative 
of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
Irving Brown, who won the greatest applause when he 
said, “One day soon on this international holiday of 
labor, we will be celebrating freely with all of our broth- 
ers, East and West!” 

Some of this solidarity has already assumed organiza- 
tional form, Within West Berlin itself, there are a num- 
ber of groups which have actively dedicated themselves 
to the struggle for freedom in the East. Their activities 
comprise (a) rescue and relief, (b) information, (c) 
agitation and propaganda. Through the so-called Ost- 
Biiro, for example, the Social Democratic party under 
the leadership of Dr. Kurt Schumacher has been able to 
rescue many Socialists and trade unionists in danger of 
NKVD arrest. Through the Kampfgruppe gegen Unmen- 
schlichkeit (Fighters Against Inhumanity), led by such 
anti-Nazi democrats as Rainer Hildebrandt, Ernst Tillich 
and Giinther Birkenfeld, we have been able to get the 
first accurate news of what goes on in the concentration 
camps of the Soviet zone. (In compiling this information, 
the Kampfgruppe was able to inform families whether 
“missing persons” were still alive, and where they could 
be located.) Through the Biiro fiir Kulturelle Hilfe, 
thousands of books and pamphlets were sent to 
news- and idea-hungry readers behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Through Dr. Theo Friedenau’s Committee of Frei- 
heitliche Juristen (Freedom-Loving Jurists) , we have been 
able to get a picture of the violence and illegality which 
prevail in the Soviet German police state. This Committee 
has also issued Steckbriefe (arrest warrants) based on a 
careful compilation of evidence revealing specific viola- 
tions on the part of the Communist rulers; these have 
in some cases even intimidated Eastern police officials 
and resulted in reduced jail sentences for young persons 
whose only crime was the possession of some West Ber- 
lin newspapers. Through various means, the churches, 
which are working under restrictions but have not yet 
been suppressed, have helped and strengthened both 
Catholics and Protestants behind the Iron Curtain. 
Finally, through the student movement at the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin (whose enrollment includes thousands 
of students who had to flee the Leninized schools at 
Leipzig, Jena, Rostock and Greifswald), contact is main- 
tained with the youth of Eastern Germany. 

All this, as Ignazio Silone said at the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom held in Berlin in June 1950, “is the 
beginning of a new resistance movement.” It is indeed 
the pattern of political action which may “stop Stalin 
without war”: democratic recovery in the West—demo- 
cratic resistance in the East. 

A worldwide movement of democratic resistance is the 
only answer to Communist tyranny. It weakens the Soviet 
power and thus discourages Stalinist aggression. It 
strengthens the friends of freedom behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and gives new moral vigor to the ideal of liberty. 





By David J. Dallin 
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PaRIS 
* TWO MAJOR European Countries, 
elections will take place in the 
next few months whose resulis will 
constitute a near-upheaval. In 
France, Gen. Charles de Gaulle may 
well become the dominant force in 
the Government, with Winston Chur- 
chill taking over the British Gov- 
ernment. A decisive shift toward 
what is usually called the “right” 
is the prevailing trend in the West- 
ern world. This trend reaches beyond 
the borders of individual nations; 
its origins are international, not local 
in nature. 
Whether we like this situation or 
not, it is a reality we must face. 
As I write, France’s elections are 
generally expected for June 10. The 
unedifying spectacle of a Parliament 
struggling to prolong its life to the 
last possible moment and debating 
aimlessly will most likely end this 
summer—in any case, new elections 
cannot be postponed beyond October. 
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THE BIG 
THREE? 





Within the next year and a half, Churchill may be 


Britain's new Premier, De Gaulle may lead France, 


and some Republican may be President of the U. S. 


The consensus is that the Commu- 
nists, as well as the center parties 
that formed the governments from 
1944 to the present, will lose heavily. 
The big winner will be the Gaullist 
movement. From a small group, 
without much influence in the present 
Parliament, it is expected to become 
a powerful force; predictions of the 
number of Gaullists in the new Par- 
liament range from 100 to 200. 

As a result, the present Govern- 
ment coalition, supported by the Rad- 
icals, Socialists and liberal Catholics, 
will topple. The Parliamentary ma- 
jority of five, ten or fifteen votes on 
which it has been based will be con- 
verted into a distinct minority, and 
it will become impossible to form 
a majority without either the Com- 
munists or the Gaullists. Since Com- 
munist participation in the Govern- 
ment is out of the question, de 
Gaulle’s party will inevitably win at 
least a place in the coalition. If de 
Gaulle wins a great electoral victory, 


he will form a Cabinet himself. 

What a de Gaulle government 
would mean in practice is a riddle 
that is much discussed in France 
nowadays. If the General does have 
a fully elaborated political plan, he 
has certainly not disclosed it. How- 
ever, a Gaullist government would 
certainly effect at least two major 
changes in France’s domestic affairs. 

First of all, it would purge the 
administrative services and the army 
of Communist elements and shatter 
the fifth column. How far it went 
in this direction, however, would 
largely depend on the reaction of the 
Communists themselves. The Com- 
munist party, remembering the strong 
position it held just after the war, 
and controlling the General Confed- 
eration of Labor and possessing arms 
caches and a clandestine organiza- 
tion, will never surrender without 
resistance. Rather, it will fight back 
either through general strikes or by 
force of arms. And it will, of course, 
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receive every support from its great 
Soviet protector, to whom a Com- 
munist debacle in France would re- 
present a major defeat. 

Secondly, a Gaullist government or 
coalition regime would be certain 
to put an end to the proverbial in- 
stability of French governments. It 
would seek to maintain itself by all 
possible means, constitutional and 
otherwise. 

The course de Gaulle would adopt 
in foreign affairs is problematical. 
He has repeatedly stated that an 
armed force must be created in West 
Germany. In his view, however, 
French leadership of all military 
forces in Europe must be undisputed, 
and a German as well as any other 
Continental army made subordinate 
to a French commander-in-chief. On 
this, as on a number of other Euro- 
pean issues, his policies may diverge 
from those of the United States. For 
Washington, cooperation with a Gaul- 
list government will not be an easy 
matter. 

It has been obvious for some time 
that new elections will have to be 
held soon in Britain. The Bevan re- 
bellion seems to have made the time 
near at hand. The Labor Government 
has become very much a minority re- 
gime; according to public-opinion 
polls, 51 per cent of the voters prefer 
Winston Churchill to Prime Minister 
Attlee. 


PRO-SOVIET GROUP 


Just as in France, it is the in- 
creasing anti-Communist trend that 
is about to destroy the government 
and political system that have ruled 
Britain for the last six years. Al- 
though it has been consistently anti- 
Communist both at home and abroad, 
the Labor Government is regarded 
as less hostile to Communism than 
a Conservative government would be. 
The Labor party contains a small 
group of pro-Soviet Members of Par- 
liament; while another group in the 
party, though anti-Soviet, has often 
opposed the Attlee-Bevin leadership. 
Aneurin Bevan’s uprising, with its 
anti-rearmament and anti-American 
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notes, has actually followed the same 
pro-Soviet line. In general, it can be 
said that whatever fellow-traveling 
and pro-Soviet elements exist in Bri- 
tain outside the Communist party 
tend to gravitate into the ranks of 
the Labor party. 

In foreign affairs, Britain has 
exhibited a tendency to appease non- 
Russian Communism, as, for exam- 
ple, in China; to limit the anti- 
Communist offensive in Korea, and 
to support the Indian line of con- 
fused “neutralism.” Together with 
France, Britain longed for the dis- 
missal of General MacArthur as a 
prerequisite to ending the war in 
Korea; the result has been a furious 
new Communist offensive and the 
danger of imminent attack by a new 
Communist air force. In order to 
ease the strained international situa- 
tion and stave off a possible war, 
Britain joined France in insisting on 
a Big Four foreign ministers’ con- 
ference; the resulting conference of 
deputies, which has dragged on in 
Paris now for two months, has be- 
come the laughing-stock of the world. 

The crisis of the liberal-Socialist 
coalition in France and the Socialist 
Government in Britain is the reverse 
side of Stalin’s unlimited diplomatic 
and military offensive. These govern- 
ments emerged after the war as the 
result of an almost universal desire 
to continue the alliance between de- 
mocracy and Communism, and to 
find a means of peaceful co-existence 
with the Soviet Union; consequently, 
they tried to avoid taking too aggres- 
sive a stand toward the local Com- 
munist parties. Had Stalin chosen 
to limit his conquests to those 
achieved before 1945 and to leave 
the non-Communist nations in peace, 
the liberal-Socialist trend would have 
won out. 

However, the expectations on 
which French and British domestic 
and foreign policies were based have 
proved nothing but a long series of 
errors and misconceptions. Moscow’s 
aggressive course poses the need for 
a powerful, uncompromising counter- 
offensive throughout the world. Those 


who have displayed their inability 
to offer firm resistance to Communist 
aggression are being swept away. 
It is tragic that some of the best 
minds in the Socialist movement will 
have to pay dearly for their illusions 
and false hopes. But the only ones 
to survive politically will be those 
who have been alert from the start, 
but were overlooked or brushed aside 
by people in power claiming to know 
the way to Stalin’s heart and mind. 
Are we in the United States wholly 
free of the European taint? Isn’t 
our sense of superiority to the Old 
World somewhat exaggerated? 


CHINA FAILURE 


In a way—though only in a rough 
and approximate sense—the Demo- 
cratic Administration in Washington 
has been the counterpart of the Paris 
and London regimes. In 1945 and 
1946, it trod the same road of 
appeasement; even after that, its am- 
biguous China policy created an ap- 
pearance of weakness and appease- 
ment. From its ranks, Henry Wallace 
emerged with his “Progressive” fifth 
column and Alger Hiss was recruited 
as a Communist spy. In the popular 
mind—whether rightly or wrongly— 
the Republician party is regarded as 
more consistently anti-Communist 
than the Democrats . 

Since the attitude taken toward 
Communism has become the great 
watershed of our time, the fate of 
the Truman Administration will be 
governed by the same factors that 
are operating in France and Britain. 
It should surprise no one if, by the 
end of next year, the Big Three 
powers are ruled by a new trio con- 
sisting of Winston Churchill, Charles 
de Gaulle and some as yet unknown 
Republican. If this actually comes 
to pass, it will represent one of 
Stalin’s greatest achievements. 

The fact is that any political lead- 
er, party or government is doomed 
to destruction if it cannot combine 
the lofty ideals of liberalism and 
a free society with uncompromisingly 
militant hostility toward Soviet Com- 
munism. 
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R. TRUMAN is right, but General MacArthur is more 
Mie. 

Shakespeare asked the eternally pertinent question: 
“. . . When right with right wars, who shall be most 
right.” The answer, at the moment, is MacArthur. 

Mr. Truman is right because war is an instrument of 
policy and an instrument is a servant, not a master, as 
General MacArthur would agree. 

General MacArthur has expounded a plan of campaign. 
That is to say, he has explained how, in his opinion, the 
instrument ought to be used. He answers the question of 
how the Korean War is to be won. His answer may not 
be the correct one, but it is an answer—and, so far, the 
only answer. 

The Atlantic Powers wish to end the war by negotia- 
tion. But on what basis? They want a united, independent 
Korea. China (and Russia) want a united dependent 





SUEZ CANAL: DOES ‘THE BABY' COME BEFORE SECURITY? 


Korea. Why should China give us what we want? What 
inducement has she to relinquish her aims? None what- 
ever! She has every interest in perpetuating a war which 
makes little drain on her resources (and none on Rus- 
sia’s) and continues to absorb American, British and 
other military, naval and aerial forces, not to speak of 
supplies and transport, which may be needed to repel 
aggression in Southeast Asia, the Middle East or 
Europe. 

The use of the most elementary rule in strategy—to 
attack the enemy before he can concentrate—is denied to 
the Atlantic Powers. The result is that China has an im- 
mense and, perhaps, decisive initial advantage. She also 





F. A. Vorct, the noted British writer, was for many 
years an editor of The Nineteenth Century and After. 


By F. A. Voigt 


MACARTHUR, 
BRITISH 


has an ultimate advantage, for if her offensive fails, she 
can withdraw to the security afforded by the 38th Parallel 
—as long as the West continues its present policy. 

As far as we on the European side of the Atlantic can 
judge, the policy of the United States is already tending 
toward the conception expounded by General MacArthur, 
who clearly belongs to that great school of strategy which 
had Admiral Mahan as its most illustrious exponent. 

The policy of the British Government shows no such 
tendency, Its policy is one of appeasement limited by the 
necessity of avoiding a rupture with the United States. 

Were it not for this limitation, the British Government 
would come to terms with China—terms by which “for- 
eign” troops would withdraw from Korea; a united, in- 
dependent and “democratic” Korean Republic would be 
established; Formosa would be surrendered to China, 
and China herself would be admitted to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. The results of such a 
treaty would be evident in a short time: The Communists 
would attack Korea afresh and make it an operational 
base for a future war with Japan. 


AUTO-SUGGESTION 


The British Government cannot, however, do as it 
wishes in this respect because it cannot sacrifice the 
American alliance. It has only one hope—peace by nego- 
tiation. It does not know what basis there is, or could 
be, for negotiation—it just believes in negotiations. This 
belief has not been acquired by any process of reasoning 
based on evidence, but by a process of auto-suggestion. 

The explanation for this strange phenomenon is to be 
found within the bosom of the Government itself. 

London is palpitating with anxiety over the condition 
of the child which has outgrown babyhood and will soon 
be celebrating its sixth birthday—the Socialist Welfare 
State. It will have to be surrendered to its new guardian, 
the Conservative party, before long. That party will not 
try to change its character radically, but the remorseless 
demands of the coming years will compel whatever party 
holds office to conduct the further upbringing of the 
child in Spartan fashion. 

The Labor party has sacrificed almost everything to the 
child—far more than is compatible with the interests of 
the nation as a whole (and, ultimately, of the child it- 
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TRUMAN AND 
LABOR 


self). The party was even prepared to sacrifice -the na- 
tion’s vital interests in the Middle East. Early in 1947, 
it decided that it could not afford to go on-pampering-the 
child as it wished and, at the same time, continue to 
finance the Greek struggle for independence. It knew per- 
fectly well that to abandon Greece would be to establish 
Russia on the Mediterranean and to expose our—and 
America’s—economic, political and strategic interests in 
the Middle East to extreme and certain danger. The 
danger was averted when the United States decided to 
support the Greeks in their struggle. 

Today, our Socialist Government clings desperately to 
the hope of negotiating with China, not only because it 
fears a general war (a rational fear) but also because 
the mere continuation of the Korean War must restrict 
expenditure on the Welfare State. 

The word “appeasement” has acquired an ugly and 
ominous sound. (There is nothing that embarrasses the 
fellow-traveling New Statesman and Nation so much as 
the reminder that it anticipated the Times by a fortnight 
and Mr. Neville Chamberlain by more than a fortnight 
in proposing that the Sudetenland be surrendered to Hit- 
ler.) The word “appeasement” is not used, but the policy 
is there, nevertheless, though it must be recognized that 
this policy applies only to the Far East, not to Europe. 

The fellow travelers, of course, are pressing for general 
appeasement, They have now been joined by Mr. Bevan, 
who resigned for the main purpose of preserving the Wel- 
fare State as it is—or rather as it was before Mr. Gaitskell 
announced his budget. 

For the sake of the Welfare State, Mr. Bevan is pre- 
pared to abandon our whole foreign policy, dangerously 
limited as that policy is even now. For the first time, not 
appeasement only, but defeatism, has found an eloquent 
and forceful spokesman and leader. 

In addressing the House of Commons on April 23, 
Mr. Bevan said: 

“The fact is that the Western world has embarked 
on a campaign of arms production, and upon a scale 
of arms production, so quickly and to such an extent 
that the foundations of political liberty and Parlia- 
mentary democracy will not be able to sustain the 
shock.” 

Our political system sustained the shock of two world 
wars—in fact, it withstood ten years of war better than 
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six years of Socialist Government. If it cannot stand even 
the essential preparations for another war, we must, with 
all speed, get rid of it and replace it by another system, 
for national survival comes before all political systems. 

From the American point of view, we are not worth 
having as an ally—if Mr. Bevan is right. We are the only 
nation of Western Europe that will fight again as we 
fought in 1914 and 1939, if the same necessity arises. 
Without us, America can write off the Middle East as well 
as Europe and must, in that case, enormously increase 
her armaments, for war is, in that case, as certain as any- 
thing can be certain in politics. 


PARTY SUPPORTS ATTLEE 


How effective will Mr. Bevan be in opposition, whether 
to the present government (whose end he has probably 
hastened) or to the next government? Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Morrison, although for appeasement in the Far East, are 
not unpatriotic. They remain determined to defend West- 
ern Europe. And Mr. Attlee is the most popular of the 
Socialist leaders, while Mr. Morrison is tough and crafty. 
And together they are supported by the bulk of the Labor 
party. 

Mr. Bevan is a vulgar but forceful demagogue with the 
emotions of a Welsh revivalist. His valor is partly im- 
pudence, but he is no coward. He is hated, but also ad- 
mired. He will lose some followers, but gain others. In 
any case, the hitherto diffused spirit of appeasement and 
pacifism is, for the first time, concentrated under his lead- 
ership and reinforced by the spirit of defeatism. This 
spirit will grow if the Korean War continues to drag on 
without any prospect of a decision. 

If the British Government is asked what chance there 
is of negotiating with China, it has no answer. Unless the 
war is extended to her, China can have no interest in 
negotiations. That is to say, unless it is used as an instru- 
ment of policy by the Atlantic Powers. 

Will not Russia intervene if the war is extended? We 
can only answer this question by answering another: Is 
Russia prepared to intervene at the risk of starting a 
general war which can only end in the total dissolution of 
her political order merely for the sake of Korea? Korea 
means much to her, as it does to China, but not as much 
as all that! If the Atlantic Powers act against China, they 
must learn that they will be using their command of the 
sea and of the air to coerce China with an ultimate ob- 
jective that will be restricted to Korea—to the establish- 
ment of a united, independent Korean state. 

Whether General MacArthur’s strategic conception will 
be carried out, no one can foretell; but, in any case, it is 
a conception—and, so far, the only one. Events are com- 
pelling the Atlantic Powers to move in his direction. If 
they move far enough to create a military situation in 
which China will have more to gain than to lose by con- 
tinuing the war, the time will then be ripe for negotiation 
—but not till then. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


AST WEEK, I discussed one phase 

of the triple threat represented 
by Soviet Communism—the political- 
military menace of its vast, expand- 
ing Eurasian empire. There are two 
other aspects of this threat: the of- 
fensive of Communism as an ide- 
ology, and the problem of Commu- 
nism as a force for subversion. 

Lenin once laid down an injunc- 
tion which Communists in all coun- 
tries have faithfully carried out: “It 
is necessary .. . to use any ruse, cun- 
ning, unlawful method, evasion, con- 
cealment of truth.” 

The very word “Communism” is a 
profound deception. To many Amer- 
icans and Europeans who have never 
been in Soviet Russia, it conveys a 
suggestion of idealistic self-sacrifice, 
of sympathy with the underdog. 
People think of the early Christians 
voluntarily sharing their possessions, 
of the dreamers of Brook Farm prac- 
ticing plain living and high thinking. 
An educated American, a_ pacifist 
rather than a fellow-traveler, said to 
me in all seriousness that he be- 
lieved there was more Christianity in 
Soviet Communism than in_ the 
churches of America. 

I began to gasp out protests about 
terror and slave labor. Then I real- 
ized that there is a vast, unbridge- 
able gulf between the small minority 
who have known the Soviet regime 
from first-hand observation and the 
vast majority who have not. What is 
very imperfectly understood is that 
Communism, in the sense of volun- 
tary self-renunciation and equal 
sharing, is quite non-existent in the 
Soviet Union, with its rigid and 
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brutal enforcement of an inequality 
based on power, not on wealth, and 
with the bitter quarrels and jealousies 
which arise as a result of the general 
poverty and squalor. , 
Communism offers to maladjusted 
and frustrated individuals the con- 
solation and inspiration of a secular 
religion. Douglas Hyde, the former 


‘editor of the London Daily Worker, 


describes the mood of one of his 
former comrades, who had his doubts 
but would not quit the party, because 
he was “terrified of the vacuum 
that would be left in my life if I 
went.” Angela Calomiris, the Amer- 
ican woman who worked as an FBI 
agent among Communist groups, de- 
scribes the faces at a Communist 
meeting: “All of them were radiant 
with hope for the new life.” 

And Hede Massing, in her moving, 
compassionate and reflective life 
story, states an experience common 
to most, if not all, ex-Communists 
when she writes: 

“It takes more courage to break 
than it does to join. . . . To leave 
the warmth, the safety and friend- 
ship that have been given you is a 
tragedy. You have been imbued 
with the Communist spirit to such 
an extent that for a long time you 
see yourself as a traitor, as do the 
comrades you have left.” 

It is sometimes suggested that 
Communism can only be defeated by 
an ideology equally positive and 
fanatical. If this were true, it would 
mean the doom of free Western 
humanistic culture. I do not believe 
it is true. I think a steady, reasoned 
exposure of the lies, the fallacies, the 
false promises of Communism can 


and will prevent its mass acceptance 
in countries where people are free 
to read the evidence and make up 
their own minds, 

Significant is the number of 
intellectuals who have left the Com. 
munist movement and the unmistak- 
able fact that the movement of refu- 
gees is always away from, never to- 
ward, Communist countries. Most of 
the founding fathers of the Commu- 
nist International who are still alive 
are today in the anti-Communist 
camp. It is a news story, like a man 
biting a dog, when an _ individual 
leaves a free country for a Com- 
munist country. The stream of fugi- 
tives in the opposite direction is taken 
for granted. 

Two defeatist fallacies that should 
be rejected are that Communism is 
an “idea” which cannot be resisted 
by force and that we must achieve 
perfection before we have any right 
to criticize it. Insofar as Commu- 
nism tries to win converts by persua- 
sion it is, of course, most effectively 
met by the same method. 

But Communism as the armed doc- 
trine of a mighty expanding empire, 
sending men marching across fron- 
tiers and inciting to espionage and 
treason, can and should be met and 
defeated by appropriate counter-mea- 
sures. Nor does it make sense to sug- 
gest that Western societies where 
government rules by consent, rather 
than terror and compulsion, need 
confront the Soviet empire with any 
moral inferiority complex. 

In facing a complex phenomenon 
like Soviet Communism, one must 
beware of easy, trick, one-idea solu- 
tions. Communism as a military, po- 
litical, diplomatic threat must be met 
by superior military, political and 
diplomatic resources. The challenge 
of Communism as an evangelizing 
idea must be met head-on by relent- 
less exposure of its cruelty and 
tyranny, its enormous discrepancies 
between promise and performance. 
Communism as an instrument of sub- 
version must be defeated by dedica- 
tion to the ideals of freedom and 
vigilance against infiltration. 
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done without leisure.” More than 
other men, he needed peace to dis- 
cover such talents as he hoped to 
have and bring his discordant im- 
pulses into harmony. 

Gide was wont to ascribe his in- 
tractable disunity and love of other- 
ness to the fact of his mixed Protest- 
ant and Catholic ancestry. This fact 
certainly symbolized the possibility 
of two ways of thought. But so did 
the early influence of an English 
governess and a German tutor; and 
the more fundamental cause of Gide’s 
unrest seems rather to be that, al- 
though he was not uncommonly gift- 
ed (except for a kind of stubborn 
yet humble righteousness), his pas- 
sion for doing never left him. He 
wants to be a writer, but he is a dry 
subject and has to drive himself even 
to write his journal. He loves music, 
but is so full of diffidence and fear 
that he must dare himself to practice 
Chopin. Languages do not come to 
him easily, but his will goes to work 
and he does find out what modern 
England and Germany are producing. 
A brighter, readier man would have 
skimmed through everything much 
more easily—and turned up much 
less that was new. Almost alone of 
his generation in France, Gide was 
not “sophisticated” (or its inverse, 
professionally naive); and almost 
alone, he may be said to show change 
and development. 

Artistically, his was a difficult 
period in which to be what he be- 
came, or to be anything at all. We 
are quite sure of this when we read 
the fitting companion-diary of Jules 
Renard, the author of Poil de Car- 
rotte, a man of the same generation, 
born a poet but forced by the temper 
of the times to be a naturalistic nov- 
elist and playwright as well as a 
militant anti-clerical socialist. Had 
Renard not died prematurely in 
1910, he would have been with Gide 
the truest witness to the wayward 
course of French culture in transition 
between Symbolism and the mass 
age. Renard’s diary is his finest work, 
and I would pursue the parallel as 
regards Gide: His journal is his 


greatest work and the only one likely 
to last, the remainder of his output 
being vitiated by the conditions that 
give the journal significance. For 
whereas his novels and plays and 
essays wear a constrained, constipat- 
ed look, the journals, which deal 
with the unsorted materials of a pain- 
ful life, are vigorous and abundant. 
Stylistically, too, the contrast holds 
good. Gide’s necessary effort to react 
against the neo-Romanticism which 
made the Symbolists true poets re- 
duced him to conscious neo-clas- 
sicism. He sought after the flatness 
and mat finish of La Bruyére, and 
having found it, the original impulse, 
like the object presented, tended to 
vanish out of sight, leaving only an 
apt scholar’s exercise. 

In the Journal, he writes from 
anger, disappointment, doubt and 
desire; and though the prose is just 
as correct as in the essays, it has 
edges and turns that give a life-like 
contour to thought—it may become a 
classic because it was not written to 
pass for one. In this connection, I 
must add that Mr. O’Brien frequently 
does wonders in translating not 
merely the meaning but the force and 
function of the words. Yet candor 
compels one to say that equally fre- 
quently, the translator’s mind is so 
deeply absorbed that he altogether 
forgets to translate and puts down the 
visual analogue of the French word; 
for example, he sees discuter and puts 
down “discuss,” whereas in that con- 
text the French means “argue,” “dis- 
pute.” It is to be hoped that in a 
time not too far off, a second edition 
of the four volumes will be called for. 
Mr. O’Brien will then be able to pre- 
pare it simply by reading his English 
text and working over it as English, 
for what it must mean, with a look at 
the original solely for verification. 

Even as it stands, the work makes 
its burden plain, and we may equate 
it with Gide’s message in spite, in- 
deed because, of all the variations 
and intimate contradictions that the 
book reveals; in spite, moreover, of 
the many painful or disgusting parts 
of the self-revelation. That message 


is at once religious, political and ar. 
tistic, and Gide’s words will best con. 
vey it: 


“T cannot believe that the art of 
the future will delight in affecta. 
tion, subtlety, and complication, 
This war will probably have the 
effect of divorcing art from real. 
ism. Reportage, which will be re- 
quired to be as documentary as 
possible, will liberate literature, 
just as photography has liberated 
painting, by a sort of catharsis.” 


On politics, he exclaims: 


“The sorry need of insulting 
and vilifying one’s opponent! Do 
you really think that all the intelli- 
gence, nobility of heart, and good 
faith are solely on your side? Is 
there nothing but base interests 
and stupidity among your oppon- 
ents? Or perhaps you will tell me 
that it is good to convince the 
masses of this, for otherwise they 
would have less heart in the con- 
flict? . . . It takes brutes to fight 
brutes; consequently they are 
turned into brutes. . . . This seems 
to me most important . . .: one 
can fight an enemy only by bor- 
rowing his arms, his methods, and 
even his psychology, with the re- 
sult that today we have conquered 
Hitler, while everywhere Hitlerism 
is triumphant.” 


Gide explicitly disqualifies himself 
from being political in the sense just 
implied, and defines his role and his 
goal as moral and religious in a fash- 
ion akin to Shaw’s: 


“Oh, not to limit life to oneself, 
but help to render it more beauti- 
ful and more worthy of being 
lived! I do not believe in any 
other afterlife than in the memory 
of men; just as I believe in no 
other God than the one that is 
formed in their minds and hearts, 
so that each of us can and must 
contribute to his reign.” 


And this conviction, this self-dedi- 
cation, is part and parcel of the 
strong sensual impulse that first gives 
rise to esthetic choice: a light, 
springing bridge in Florence moves 
Gide more than all the architecture 
of Egypt, for “I like what exalis man 
and not what bows him low and 
humiliates him.” 
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A New Theory of Totalitarianism 


The Origins of Totalitarianism. 
By Hannah Arendt. 
Harcourt, Brace. 493 pp. $6.75. 


WITH THIS BOOK, Hannah Arendt 
emerges as the most original and pro- 
found—therefore the most valuable— 
political theoretician of our times. I 
can compare her only with another 
woman: Simone Weil. Both go 
against the mainstream of scientific- 
materialistic thought that is still 
running strongly into our century out 
of the nineteenth; both have been 
able to combine moral imagination 
and sensitivity with speculative bold- 
ness and a disciplined use of reason. 
And both have faced up to the fact 
that our society is rotting and that, 
if the Nazi-Soviet totalitarians are 
the extreme expression of this rot, 
their liberal-progressive opponents 
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are also infected, and that a funda- 
mentally new way of thinking (and, 
above all, feeling) is necessary if 
we are to escape destruction. 

The book is divided into three 
roughly equal parts: I, Anti-semitism; 
II, Imperialism; III, Totalitarianism. 
Part I traces the social and political 
status of the Jews in nineteenth- 
century Europe, culminating in a 
long chapter on the Dreyfus Case. 
The thesis is that “modern anti-semit- 
ism grew in proportion as traditional 
nationalism declined” and that it 


reached its climax, in Nazism, only 
after the Jews had “lost their pub- 
lic functions and their influence and 
were left with nothing but their 
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wealth.” Although I’m not competent 
to evaluate this theory, not being an 
expert in this by now highly special- 
ized subject, it seems to run counter 
to commonly accepted notions—a 
typical feature of the author’s think- 
ing, incidentally. Part II begins with 
Cecil Rhodes’s “I would annex the 
planets if I could.” (She has a good 
nose for just the right quote, as, later, 
a Nazi leader’s: “The only person 
who is still a private individual in 
Germany is somebody who is 
asleep.”) “The three decades from 
1884 to 1914,” she writes, “separate 
the 19th century, which ended with 
the scramble for Africa and the birth 
of the pan-movements, from the 
twentieth, which began with the first 
World War. This is the period of 
Imperialism, with its stagnant quiet 
in Europe and breathtaking develop- 
ments in Asia and Africa.” In five 
richly-documented chapters, she an- 
alyzes and describes this period, 
showing how racism and imperialist 
expansion were preparing the his- 
torical stage for the entry of the 
Nazis and the Bolsheviks. 

It is Part III, however, that 
seems to me by far the most import- 
ant section. The theoretical analysis 
of totalitarianism here impressed me 
more than any political theory I’ve 
read since 1935, when I first read 
Marx. It gave me the same contra- 
dictory sensations of familiarity 
(“Of course, just what I’ve been 
thinking for years”) and shocked 
discovery (“Can this possibly be 
true?”) that Marx’s description of 
capitalism did. As Marx stripped the 
ideological veil from capitalism, so 
does she from totalitarianism, To do 
this, she is forced to question and re- 
ject not only the apologetics for the 
system but also almost all the ex- 
planations that the liberal and con- 
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servative enemies of totalitarianism 
have attempted. 

Whitehead says somewhere that 
any new idea seems foolish at first. 
I imagine many honest readers who 
agree wholeheartedly with the book’s 
anti-totalitarian conclusions are al- 
ready shaking their greying Marxian- 
Deweyan polls in amused bewilder- 
ment. For Hannah Arendt states 
boldly and, what is worse, brings 
up a lot of historical data to prove, 
that the totalitarians are not moti- 
vated primarily by class, national, 
economic, military or imperialistic 
(in the Hobson-Lenin sense) consid- 
erations, and not even by a selfish 
desire to. stay in power, but by a 
psychological obsession, a metaphysi- 
cal dream, an ideological fantasy 
(without, however, any specific con- 
tent such as racism, collectivism or 
socialism), a lunatic’s will to shatter 
this sorry scheme of things entirely 
and remold it closer to the heart’s 


desire, to destroy the world and man- 
kind as they now exist and to reshape 
them to fit a rigid, delusional system 
of thought. 

Totalitarianism as Arendt de- 
scribes it is absolute evil, absolute 
lunacy; it’s not revolutionary, mater- 
ialistic, Machiavellian, idealistic, and 
yet it’s all those things plus their 
opposite. In short, the familiar cate- 
gories of thought don’t fit, and just 
confuse everything. Of all our tradi- 
tional ways of thinking, perhaps 
Freudian psychology is most ade- 
quate, but Arendt makes little play 
with Freud and his name doesn’t 
even appear in the index. There is 
an obvious analogy between totali- 
tarian and paranoid thinking, but it 
is presented only as an analogy. Far 
from psychoanalyzing the German or 
Russian peoples, or even dwelling on 
the neurotic elements in Nazi leaders, 
she insists that the totalitarian-in- 
power (as against the totalitarian 
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demagogue and crackpot who is 
reaching for power) is typically a 
dull, stolid, bourgeois family man, 
perfectly sane and normal personally 
and for that reason all the more 
dangerous and implacable in carry. 
ing out the logic of his ideological 
dream-world. Stalin, Molotov and 
the other Soviet leaders, incidentally, 
fit this description perfectly, and it 
is perhaps “no accident,” as we used 
to say in the good old Marxist days, 
that Soviet totalitarianism has proved 
more “historically viable,” as we al- 
so used to say, than Nazism. 

Totalitarianism, according to 
Arendt, is “a society in which all 
utilitarian motives are abandoned 
and which looks like a raging mad- 
house to the normal world”; its 
rulers choose to destroy their own 
peoples, armies, economies and even 
themselves (as Hitler did at the end 
of the war) or to seriously damage 
them (as Stalin did in the forced 
collectivization of 1930-32 and the 
blood purge of 1937-38) rather than 
to adapt their delusional system to 
reality; and the main aim of their 
propaganda and of their state policies 
is “to shut the masses off from the 
real world” and imprison them safely 
in their rulers’ paranoiac dream- 
world. I think this approach, foolish 
as it sounds (at first), is the key 
to the Soviet enigma. 

It must be said that the author and 
publisher have managed between 
them to baffle and discourage the 
reading public. The book is really 
three books bound as one and cor- 
respondingly high-priced, and there 
seems to be only the most general 
connection between them. Part I 
(Antisemitism) ana Part II (Imper- 
ialism) are really collections of 
loosely-related essays on those very 
general themes. I found especially in- 
teresting “Anti-Semitism as an Out- 
rage to Common Sense”—Arendt 
shares the contempt of Marx and 
Engels for “common sense”—‘“Race- 
Thinking Before Racism,” and “The 
Decline of the Nation-State and the 
End of the Rights of Man.” The lat- 
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tation of the threat to Western moral 
and political values that is presented 
by the millions of DPs, refugees and 
other “stateless persons” produced by 
the last war and left to rot, uprooted, 
by this country and the other West- 
ern “democracies” with a callousness 
that is comparable to the totalitar- 
jans’ ruthless extermination and/or 
“resettling” of people en masse. (The 
difference is that between actively 
doing evil and pharisaically passing 
by on the other side.) 

The great pity, of course, is that 
Part III (Totalitarianism) was not 
published separately. It is qualita- 
tively different from them, being an 
integrated essay in political theory 
rather than a collection of historical 
studies. It doesn’t fit under the book’s 
title, since it’s about the present re- 
sult and not the origins. Above all, it 
is an interpretation of our most over- 
whelming current problem. The first 
two parts make their chief appeal to 
the specialist and the scholar. But 
Part III is for the citizen; not the 
Man in the Street or the Common 
Man—our American mass culture 
has efficiently perverted and sup- 
pressed his capacity to think ser- 
iously about politics or indeed any- 
thing else—but rather the interested 
amateurs: students, professors, scien- 
tists, sociologists, poets, minor Gov- 
ernment officials, social workers, 
journalists, and the like. I fear the 
price and the first two-thirds of the 
text will insulate such readers—the 
only public a serious writer can com- 
municate with today—from liberat- 
ing, shocking and fertilizing contact 
with this masterly exposition of the 
real nature of Soviet Communism. 

One more layer of insulation must 
be noted: the opaque prose style. 
This is partly due to the author’s im- 
perfect command of English. Too 
much of the book sounds as if it had 
been literally translated from the 
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German. Many, perhaps most, of the 
unidiomatic and stylistically painful 
locutions could have been avoided 
if the publisher had gone to the 
trouble and expense of putting some 
competent American editor to work 
on them. Thus what is known in 
English as the Dreyfus Case is con- 
sistently called “The Dreyfus Affair,” 
a literal translation of “lAffaire 
Dreyfus”; trivial, but typical. But 
there is a greater stylistic problem: 
the excessive use of Latin-root ab- 
stract nouns. In German (I’m told) 
these sound all right and are easily 
understood, but in English they make 
for vagueness and _polysyllabic 
longueurs that fatigue, baffle and 
finally irritate the American reader 
(me). Perhaps there is no complete 
solution: German unquestionably ex- 
presses abstract ideas better than 
English, and at least in Part III the 
argument, if it was not to be superfi- 
cial, had to be conducted largely in 
abstract terms (there is less excuse 
for the turgidity of the first two parts, 
which are historical rather than 
theoretical). Yet I think a greater 
effort might have been made. There 
is an odd contrast, for instance, be- 
tween the elegance and grace of some 
of the author’s theoretical formula- 
tions and the Germanic wooliness of 
others. I suspect that when she was 
really excited and inspired, she wrote 
well and when not, she didn’t. A simi- 
lar contrast exists in Marx’s writing. 

But these defects are overborne by 
the intellectual passion that infuses 
the book. Despite its length, there are 
very few “blank” pages, that is, 
pages which don’t give one either 
some interesting new information or 
some subtle and imaginative insight. 
The mental texture of the book is 
almost too dense, too rich. A para- 
graph, or even a sentence, often pre- 
sents so novel and at the same time 
persuasive a point of view, that one 
feels compelled actually to think 
about it. This is unusual in current 
books, at least in my experience. And 
it is all the more remarkable because 
it is a “scholarly” book, in which 
the index and the bibliography alone 





run to 35 pages and the footnotes 
must come to at least double that.* 





*The footnotes are partly references to specific 
books and pages, an admirable scholarly custom 
that is not always observed, as in Souvarine’s life 
of Stalin, whose usefulness is greatly lessened by 
his failure to do this. But they are mostly those 
illuminating chunks of data and those personal 
side-remarks that always enrich the text, and 
sometimes, precisely because of their more relaxed 
and discursive quality, engage one’s imagination 
moro than the main text. There is a general 
ption that f are dull and “‘aca- 
demic,” but, as a 
thinker myself, always ready to = a formulation 
for a good wisecrack or for a bit of data that . 
logically superfluous but d 
often find f. more int (the a 
alternative is a parenthesis, but this is a clumsy 
expedient [as here}) than the big print. 
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‘Terrible Things Must Happen .. .’ 


From Here to Eternity. 
By James Jones. 
Scribners. 861 pp. $4.50. 


EVEN AS WE COME prepared to 
watch Naturalism summarily dis- 
posed of through ritual slaughter, 
it seems to rise as though renewed 
from the thrust of the critic’s knife. 
That this should be so in an age 
which has come to look upon such 
figures as Norris, Dreiser and Far- 
rell with an emotion closer to em- 
barrassment than to nostalgia, is 
indeed puzzling. For, presumably, 
our scorn of the Naturalists was 
based upon sound critical and phil- 
osophical principles. Not only did 
they make of the novel a massive, 
unwieldy structure, but under their 
ponderous hands man became, in 
Dreiser’s famous phrase, “the play- 
thing of forces beyond human con- 
trol.” Nor were these the worst 
of the charges which could be leveled 
against them. Perhaps their deter- 
minism might have been forgiven, 
their postulate of biological doom, 
even the historical accident which 
enabled their styles and biases to 
be so easily geared to the apparatus 
of proletarian literature; but one 
charge was indefensible—their un- 
alterable tone-deafness. Above all 
other things, what remains now as 
we try to reread their works is the 
sense of language stripped of its 
animation, prose bludgeoned till it 
yields up all cadence and rhythm. 
Indeed, so hardened have we become 
to the Naturalists’ misuse of lan- 
guage that, as Malcolm Cowley once 
pointed out, “we come to cherish 
it as a sign of authenticity, like the 
tool marks on Shaker furniture.” 

Part of the reason for our re- 
jection of the Naturalists’ achieve- 
ments lies in the fact that the themes 
which they regarded as unique—the 
sordid, ill-bred subjects their con- 
temporaries scorned to consider for 
literary treatment—seem, in an era 


Reviewed by Wallace Markfield 


Contributor to “Commentary,” 
“Partisan Review,’ “Hudson Review” 


where terror has become a principle 
of existence, if not downright mean- 
ingless or trivial, somehow beside 
the point. Who, after all, can exult 
today in the contrast between the 
squalor and magnificence of the 


large city, or in the brutality of the 





JONES: TRIUMPH OF POWER 


railroads as they advance upon the 
flowing wheat-fields? 

Rejecting the myths and mechanis- 
tic bias of Naturalism, the modern 
writer has sought to point toward 
the strength of human will and 
imagination in a universe where 
they are constantly violated and 
denied. And yet, paradoxically 
enough, the opposite has often come 
to pass. Somewhere along the way, 
refinement has evolved into over- 
refinement, and what has been lost 
is the old joy and boldness of con- 
ception embodied in the creation of 
a Sister Carrie, a McTeague or a 
Studs Lonigan. For even if the Na- 


turalistic hero was the human insect 
to be destroyed in the end by forces 
beyond his control, he was able at 
least to make a good fight of it. But 
the archetypal hero of many of our 
best modern novels emerges on the 
scene already sapped of his~vitatity. 
With passion long exhausted, he can 
find no meaning in the experience 
of men. This is perfectly summed 
up by one of the characters in Mal- 
com Lowry’s Under the Volcano: 
“For it seems to me that almost 
everywhere in the world there has 
long ceased to be anything funda- 
mental to man at all.” 

For the young writer today, the 
act of creation itself often takes on 
the aspect of the futile gesture of 
defiance, as though it were the an- 
nouncement of his survival over a 
telephone whose wires had been cut. 
His dilemma resides ultimately in 
the fact, that, given the conditions 
of our contemporary world, the 
more sensitive he becomes as an 
artist, the more necessary it becomes 
for him as a human being to close 
himself off from all feeling. Thus, 
rejecting the Naturalist’s substitution 
of the Case History for the Great 
Individual, he has fashioned for 
himself a new hero, composed of 
weary absolutes and stale myths— 
The Modern Situation. The results 
need no great detailing. What the 
modern writer has gained in in- 
tellectual perception has been off- 
set by the inevitable loss of vitality. 

Having thus far failed to make 
our peace with Naturalism, how do 
we approach this immense and 
coarse-grained project? For it must 
be granted that From Here to Eter- 
nity is overstocked with all the flaws 
we are accustomed to find in the 
Naturalistic novel. Even in the 
opening chapters, Jones has com- 
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mitted virtually every grammatical 
and stylistic error available to him. 
(One could elaborate them ad nau- 
sum, as Ernest Jones has done in 
the Nation, and still miss the point.) 
But, for myself at least, these faults 
serve only to heighten the sense of 
exhilaration in the sheer magnitude 
of Jones’s venture. Just as Farrell 
became the spokesman for the in- 
articulate figure on the street-corn- 
ers, so Jones has opened a hitherto 
unknown area of American experi- 
ence to create the harsh new legend 
of the “Thirty-Year Man.” 

From Here To Eternity is set in 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, a few 
months before Pearl Harbor. En 
compassing at least a score of 
characters, it is concerned chiefly 
with the stories of Private Prewitt 
and Sergeant Warden. Prewitt seems 
to have been modeled almost literally 
upon Norris’s edict concerning char- 
acters of the naturalistic tale: “Ter- 
rible things must happen . . . . They 
must be twisted from the ordinary, 
wrenched from the quiet, uneventful 
round of everyday life and flung into 
the throes of a vast and terrible 
drama that works itself out in un- 
leashed passions, in blood and sudden 
death. .. .” A promising welterweight 
and bugler (he has played taps at 
Arlington), Prewitt is transferred 
from a comparatively soft berth in 
the rear echelon to an infantry bat- 
talion. Unwilling to box for the 
glory of the company, because he 
has blinded a buddy while sparring, 
Prewitt gets “The Treatment.”’ 
Silently, he takes everything which 
is handed him—the wrath of the 
officers, the extra details, the can- 
celled leaves. Refusing stubbornly to 
permit the corruption of self which 
he finds all about him, he is sent, 
in the most powerful single section 
of the novel, to The Stockade. This 
is the same army prison which once 
housed Dillinger, who, after a six- 
month term, swore “everlasting 
vengeance against the Government of 
the United States.” But Prewitt 
serves his time and beats “The 
Treatment,” only to find death at 
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the end in one of the ironic accidents 
of war. 

Sergeant Warden is less successful. 
He emerges after the fashion of an 
army poster meant to glorify the 
virtues of the non-commissioned 
officer. Handsome and virile, tender 
but hard-boiled, he is able to serve 
his captain and still keep faith with 
his men. His efficiency in clerical 
and field routine is matched only by 
his efficiency in bed. Even as Pre- 
witt fumbles and gropes for mean- 
ing, Warden is all-wise, filled with 
the twisted cynicism of the man who 
knows the score. He is the embodi- 
ment of the GI’s masturbation fan- 
tasy—the self-assured male who can 
not only seduce his captain’s wife, 
but insist that the seduction take 
place in his captain’s bed. 

There is in this novel a sense 
of enormous grief which outweighs 
even its bitterness. The soldiers who 
pass through its pages are the in- 
habitants of a gigantic prison, where 
the language of love can find no out- 
let save through the snarl of hatred. 
For those insulted and _ injured, 
Jones is compassionate, and there 
are times when his recording of their 
barely-spoken anguish takes on a 
near lyrical quality, though he uses 
little more than the harsh, gutteral 
idiom of modern Naturalism. Their 
gestures as they sit and play poker, 
their gripes, their involved strate- 
gems to avoid work are set down 
with a dogged earnestness which is 
so overwhelming it tends often to 
disguise the sensitive recording ear. 
The novel seems to roll on effort- 
lessly, and sometimes, indeed, so 
trapped is the author by the cumula- 
tive power of his reportage, that it 
is almost as if he were loathe to 
move the narrative forward. We see 
this in one barrack-room scene, when 
somehow the conversation of the 
men falls upon the Western films, 
with their long-forgotten cowboy 
stars. Here, the dialogue, for all 
its unrelenting monotone, pushes 
beyond the confines of Naturalism, 
as Tom Tyler, Ken Maynard, Hoot 
Gibson and Buck Jones become the 
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‘TERRIBLE THINGS?’ cox 


ludicrous, yet poignant symbols of 
an American past which is fading 
off the horizon. 

Absorbed as he is with the com- 
plex laws and workings of the uni- 
verse surrounding his characters, 
Jones never slips into the easy 
clichés of sociology. For no matter 
how ardently the brutality of his 
material seems to document the 
worthlessness and unimportance of 
man, Jones never relinquishes the 
fundamental faith of the novelist 
in the power of individual existence. 
Like the old Naturalists, he is fasci- 
nated with painful and disgusting 
circumstances. But in sharing their 


fascination, he has not fallen victim 
to their biological determinism. He 
has based himself rather upon the 
more profound premise that the 
qualities of love, endurance and dig- 
nity are exhibited often under con- 
ditions so horrible that we choose 
to disregard them as representing 
any part of the valid experience of 
man. 

There is much that Jones has 
learned from the Naturalists. Not 
their scientific dispassion, however, 
but their grief and fury, their strong 
sense of moral indignation over the 
tragic situation of man. The Army, 
for all the brutality graphically rep- 


resented in its portrayal, serves only 
as a backdrop for the more tragic 
theme of the monstrous incommuni. 
cability between human beings. 
Jones is best when he catches th 
accidental, groping quality of huma 
thought and speech, the unimportant 
but ceaseless round of daily actions 
which testify to the individual wil 
for life. For his is essentially the up. 
learned talent, which cannot easily 
assimilate influences or always main. 
tain the balance between force and 
perception. ‘It is the hard-won, self. 
taught talent, and in these terms, his 
first novel represents the triumph of 
natural power over cultivation. 





The Russians Invade New York 


Moscow-on-the}Hudson. 
By M. K. Argus. 
Harpers. 182 pp. $2.50. 


FoR WELL OVER a month, this 
reviewer was under the impression 
that the volume at hand was an ex- 
posé of Communist activities in 
Croton—a subject which could not 
command his attention, much less 
his interest, for more than five min- 
utes, and on which he certainly has 
no thoughts for publication. Well, 
this book has nothing to do with 
Croton. 

It is a collection of wryly humor- 
ous sketches of the unknown cele- 
brities of New York’s Russian 
colony, and it makes hilarious read- 
ing. Argus writes about his coun- 
trymen-in-exile with compassion, but 
also without illusions. His portraits 
of former ministers of agriculture, 
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poets, ballerinas and _ bureaucrats 
concentrate mostly on the peculiar 
foibles of the Russian character as 
they show up in exile. His success 
in being consistently witty on this 
theme without ever suggesting con- 
descension is a superb achievement. 

The clue to the Russian-in-exile’s 
character, as Argus jovially dilates 
on it, seems to lie in a certain mea- 
sured irresponsibility—or at least 
what appears by American standards 
to be irresponsibility. Argus’s sketch 
of “the yogurtman” is characteris- 
tic. This is a gentleman who, before 
the revolution, was a manufacturer 
“in a medium-sized city in Central 
Russia.” His first American enter- 
prise was a Russian-language school 
called the Continental Institute of 
Russian Studies, which folded large- 
ly because the only instructor could 
not speak English. His next was a 
chicken farm, whose chickens inex- 
plicably failed to lay eggs. He then 
turned out two novels (one of them 
about a Russian immigrant on an 
American chicken farm), but never 
found a translator. At this point, he 
involved Argus in what was to have 


been a gigantic yogurt cartel that 
would make them all millionaires. 
It might have, if their one customer 
hadn’t lost faith in the company, 
She ordered six bottles of yogurt, 
had seventy-two bottles delivered to 
her, and finally told the entrepreneur 
to go to hell when he tried to unload 
sixty-six more bottles on her door 
step. In the end, a settlement with 
her was reached. She kept twelve 
bottles, threw out the rest, and was 
never presented with a bill. 

There are twenty-three sketches 
on this order, quite a few of them 
involving the author. It is hard to 
say who Argus might be compared 
with as a humorist. If the reader 
can visualize a combination of Gogol 
and Will Rogers, he might have the 
general idea, but I doubt it. In any 
case, at a time when practically no 
good humor is being written any: 
place, this volume should rate as 4 
real find. I don’t see how it cap 
materially contribute to that spirit 
of international understanding which 
is essential to the preservation of 
peace between nations, but it is 4 
lot of fun to read. 
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Why Negroes Reject Communism 


The Negro and the Communist Party. 
By Wilson Record. 
North Carolina U. 340 pp. $3.50. 


ALTHOUGH THE SIREN SONG sung 
in bass by Paul Robeson has been 
reduced to a whining whisper—al- 
most as much to the dismay of some 
race-baiters as to the Comrades 
themselves—there could hardly have 
hen a more propitious time for the 
publication of Wilson (Cy) Record’s 
penetrating, definitive study, The 
Negro and the Communist Party. 

True, Robeson is lucky right now 
to find, as he did the other night, a 
small storefront church audience will- 
ing to listen. And even the most 
rabid reactionaries no longer con- 
tend seriously that red and black are 
interchangeable words politically. 

But as long as there is a Soviet 
Union under its present or similar 
tulers, there will be fools and charlat- 
ans on the left to do its bidding 
here, and yelping counterparts on 
the right to help perpetuate a myth 
that the Communists themselves no 
longer believe. The myth is, of 
course, that the Communist party has 
made serious inroads among Negroes 
and that Negro protest against dis- 
crimination, segregation and injus- 
tice is mainly Communist-inspired. 

Of course, Jackie Robinson pointed 
out (and most Americans knew it 
before he said it) that “Negroes 
were stirred up long before there was 
a Communist party, and they will 
stay stirred up long after the party 
has disappeared, unless Jim Crow 
has disappeared by then as well.” 

But seldom has the myth, se- 
dulously watered by both the Com- 
mies and the reactionaries, been dealt 
such a calm, dispassionate blow as 
that struck by Record. Objectively, 
accurately and in painstaking but ex- 
citing detail, he shows not only that 
the Communists failed in what might 
have been their most fruitful under- 
taking, but how they failed and why. 
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The “why” is quite simply ex- 
plained. “The failure of the Stalinists 
to capture the allegiance of colored 
America,” Record writes, “can be 
explained largely by the Party’s um- 
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bilical attachment to the Kremlin, 
which inevitably relegates the ques- 
tion of Negro rights to a position of 
secondary importance.” Substitute 
“human rights” or “working-class 
rights” for “Negro rights” and you 
have the story of the total failure of 
the American Communist party. 
Over thirty years ago, the Com- 
munist party chose the Negro as its 
major target for American recruiting. 
In 30 years of forming and killing 
its own organizations—from the 
American Negro Labor Congress to 
the Civil Rights Congress—in in- 
filtrating and destroying others like 
the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare and the National Negro Con- 
gress, in hysterically assailing but 
never really denting groups like the 
NAACP, the Urban League and the 
March-on-Washington Movement, the 


party has expended more money, 
more effort and more propaganda on 
the Negro than any other group. 

And for all that effort, they have 
never been able to count more than 
8,000 of America’s 15,000,000 
Negroes in their ranks at any one 
given time, as Record carefully de- 
tails. Why? The Moscow straight- 
jacket again. 


“The [Communist] fight against 
the poll tax cannot be divorced 
from opposition to the ‘imperialist’ 
Marshall Plan. Oppression of the 
Negro in the South is part and 
parcel of American intervention 
in Greece and China. The indict- 
ment and conviction of Commu- 
nist party leaders . . . is an attack 
on every colored American.” 


Couple this with the constant and 
dizzying shifts dictated from Moscow, 
during which Communists will not 
only drop their own fights but de- 


‘nounce militant Negroes for “hurt- 


ing the war effort” as they did during 
the legitimate campaigns against job 
bias and Army Jim Crow in World 
War II (after June 21, 1941, of 
course), and you have more “why.” 

As an old Negro proverb puts it: 
“Fool me once, shame on you. Fool 
me twice, shame on me!” 

Record does not contend, and 
rightly so, that Negroes have gained 
no benefits from Communist party 
activity. In the Scottsboro and 
Herndon cases, despite their conniv- 
ing and unscrupulous actions, the 
Communists did speed changes in 
Southern judicial practices; they 
have indirectly increased the mili- 
tancy of legitimate organizations like 
the NAACP and Urban League; they 
have made the problems of the 
American Negro international even 
if exaggerated, and they have, in 
many cases, given Negroes a new 
awareness of their own power. 
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NEGROES CONTINUED 

Neither does Record spare the So- 
cialists and many of their successors 
in the labor movement and progres- 
sive groups for their sins of omission 
on the Negro problem. With half of 
the energy of the Communists and 
none of the ties to a foreign tyranny, 
these groups might yet contribute 
even more to solution of the issue. 

But too many of these groups, in 
and out of labor, in and out of 
ADA, the Liberal party and other 
non-Communist groups, are still will- 
ing to “invite” the Negro “in” with- 
out taking any special steps to enroll 
him, or to say, as Debs did: “We 
have nothing special to offer the 
Negro, and we cannot make special 
appeals to all races.” 

But the main fighter for Negro 
freedom has always been and will al- 
ways be the Negro himself, Record 
carefully points out: 


“The disappearance of the en- 
tire Communist Party apparatus 
in the U. S.—unless accompanied 
by a rightist dictatorship—would 
have little bearing on the volume 
or intensity of Negro protest. 

“Historically, Negro discontent 
cannot be attributed solely or even 
in large part to the stimulus pro- 
vided by a radical ideology unless 
the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights can be so interpreted. 

“Karl Marx was only 13 years 
old when Nat Turner led his fel- 
low slaves in revolt against the 
planters of Southampton County, 
Va. . . . Negroes have never re- 
quired the Daily Worker or a 
James W. Ford [Negro CP leader 
discarded some years ago—Ep.] 
to tell them that discrimination 
was wrong and that something 
ought to be done about it.” 


Record carefully documents the 
inescapable fact of the Negroes’ be- 
lief in America despite its drawbacks, 
and concludes rightly that “a ‘bour- 
geois’ document like the American 
Constitution has a liberating poten- 
tial in the Black Belt of Alabama and 
in the ghetto of Harlem that the 
Communist Manifesto could never 
hope to have.” 

It is a pity that this book will un- 
doubtedly be banned for the Com- 
munist readers who need it most. 
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Two Novels by Henry Green 


Caught. 
By Henry Green. 
Viking. 196 pp. $3.00. 


Concluding 


WHAT STRIKES YOu first about a 
novel by Henry Green is, of course, 
its language. Here is a praiseworthy 
determination to be brief. He is 
against “literature,” meaning by this 
all that massive worn-out machinery 
of words and grammar ordinarily 
deemed indispensable for carrying 
even the slightest of stories along; 
but also meaning something of its 
customary signification: —_ books, 
writing in general. (I do not know if, 
like Faulkner’s preferring to call 
himself a farmer so as to dissociate 
himself from the bombast, hypocrisy, 


and professionalism of authors, 
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By Henry Green. 
Viking. 254 pp. $3.00. 


Green prefers to be known as a 
Birmingham manufacturer.) 


“He took a train. It was raining. 

The carriages were full of young 

men uniformed.” 

For authors who write like this, 
reality is a stark and shining essence, 
and “literature” an obscuring and 
complicating excrescence upon it 
which they must cut away. But 
notice the last sentence of the quota- 
tion. The writer does not say uni- 
formed young men, or young men 
in uniform, but young men uni- 
formed—the inversion of the ordin- 
ary sequence works a poetic transfor- 
mation on the bare declarative sen- 
tences. Literature, expelled by the 
front door, comes in the back. 

Another quotation from Caught 
will make this clearer. Firemen of 
London’s Auxiliary Fire Service dash 
into a building: 


“The staircarpet was white, and 
the walls. The banisters pink. He 
saw yellow curtains. He was out of 
breath. He found he had been 
shouting, ‘Where is it?’ Then, in 
the way two dolphins will breast a 
wave and curve, Chopper and Pye 
hurled themselves downstairs past 
these lads coming. up. He had a 
flash of their two set, dead-white 
faces. The crews turned round. 
They followed them out, three 
stairs, black now, at a time, right 
to the next front door, also ready 
open.” 


In the later Concluding, Green’s 
style has undergone a_ noticeable 
evolution, The machine-gun rattle of 
short declarative sentences, inter- 
spersed with bursts of poetry, gives 
way more and more to longer sen- 
tences of a gangling gracefulness, 
lyrical poetry of the most unabashed 


kind: 


“At this instant, like a woman 
letting down her mass of hair from 


Reviewed by Martin Greenberg 
Contributor to “Commentary,” 
“Partisan Review” and other journals 


a white towel in which she had 
bound it, the sun came through 
for a moment, and lit the azaleas 
on either side before fog, re- 
descending, blanketed these off 
again; as it might be white cur- 
tains, drawn by someone out of 
sight, over a palace bedroom win- 
dow, to shut behind them a blonde 
princess undressing.” 


Here we are back in literature with 
a vengeance! As with Faulkner, 
something of whose influence is ap- 
parent in Green, there is a discon- 
certing alternation of the plainest 
talk and the most poetical prose, the 
writer who has set his face against 
literature wanting nothing so much 
as to write with éclat. 

I have dwelt at this length on 
Green’s language because it is at the 
heart of his effect. Caught has 
scarcely any plot and Concluding, 
much the better book, none at all. 
With eschewal of plot goes an 
eschewal of meaning, so that the 
manner necessarily becomes the mat- 
ter. That is, the author wants his 
prose, like certain kinds of poetry, 
not to mean but to be. He wants, 
not to tell a story, but to cast a spell. 
In this he is successful, and even the 
flat, abbreviated statements in the 
above-quoted passages from Caught, 
because of their very prosiness, their 
restrictedness and renunciation of all 
effect, acquire a pregnant poetic qual- 
ity. (“The staircarpet was white, 
and the walls. The banisters pink. He 
saw yellow curtains”—the style here 
is imagist; it is like something out 
of William Carlos Williams.) 

To want words not to mean but 
to be requires a writer to keep well 
out of his creation, a more than or- 
dinary degree of detachment; he 
must be—at any rate when writing 
something as extended as a novel— 
pretty much of a cold fish. And Green 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





GREEN CONTINUED 


is that, a cold fish (as Philip Toynbee 
has acutely noted), which accounts in 
part for the disquieting, eerie quality 
of his books. In them, all is given 
and nothing judged. He brings, or 
attempt to conceal this want of heart, 
that of language to the setting-down 
of his stories. Life, seen in this 
naked way, without any meeting re- 
sponse from the observer but the 
act of writing it down, becomes a 
fantastic fairy tale. 

Green for the most part does not 
attempt to conceal this want of heart, 
but on the contrary exploits it, thus 
converting a human limitation into 
an esthetic advantage; for want of 
heart, like want of speech in a dumb- 
show or a silent movie, can beget its 
own unique artistic effects, making 
the most ordinary things seem queer 
and mysterious. 

Purity is the measure of success of 
this kind of writing. There must be 
no troubling whispered espousals 
and concerns to break the spell of 
the dumbshow. Caught fails to hold 
one’s interest, it seems to me, be- 
cause the author will not admit, yet 
does not quite exclude, his pride in 
the Auxiliary Fire Service which, he 
says in a short prefatory note, 
“saved London in her night blitzes.” 
Pride, the ordinary understandable 
response of us others, in Green spoils 
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the dispassionateness on which his 
peculiar effect depends. Nor is he 
able quite to exclude the shock that 
his first intimate encounter with the 
proletariat in the AFS gave him, the 
same shock felt by so many middle- 
class people whom the war pitched 
together with workers. There, but un- 
avowed and not kept at arm’s length, 
it falsifies the character of Roe, the 
middle-class observer-hero. Pye, the 
fire officer, on the other hand, is a 
more successful figure; the interest 
of the book lies with him and with 
the scattered descriptions of fire- 
fighting. 

Concluding, however, is a perfect 
work of its kind. It is pure poetry, 
having something of the richness of 
a Keatsian ode. No meaning, piety 
or allegiance is allowed to break the 
spell of its uncanny moral and emo- 
tional silence. Which is not to say 
that meanings can’t be got from it, 
or to deny the melancholy that hangs 
lightly over every page. But the 
meanings are wrested from it by the 
reader, not given him by the author; 
and its melancholy is impartially dis- 
tributed over the entire scene, in- 
different to any one thing, person 
or event. 

Concluding (to wrest its most ob- 
vious meaning from it) is Green’s 
own very special 1984, It is placed 
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sometime in the near future, in ap 
England bureaucratized by a beneve 
lent socialism. The author conjure 
up one day in the life of a girls 
school for training State Servants, 
which includes one day in the life of 
Mr. Rock, a pensioned savant living 
on the grounds in fear of having his 
State cottage snatched from him by 
the school’s directresses. (A housing 
shortage is the infallible sign of an 
advanced civilization.) Two girls 
disappear; one:is found again. There 
is an anniversary dance in the eve- 
ning, described in prose of unsur- 
passed brilliance. But it is impos- 
sible to summarize the story, for it is 
all incident and no action, ending 
with the end of the day, held together 
by the sleight-of-hand of being and 
not the logic of meaning. 

Over it all there is a sense of 
vanished glory (vanished, but not re- 
gretted—nothing is deplored or 
affirmed): the great seventeenth-cen- 
tury manorhouse now an_ institute 
run by two tyrannical old-maid so- 
cial workers; the famous scientist 
now a doddering, out-of-place pen- 
sioner of the State. But if historical 
glory has departed, natural glory is 
eternal: the rich rural setting of the 
novel, somehow always there but not 
looked at directly for the most part; 
and above all the adolescent girls, 
with their white skin and “six hun- 
dred golden legs,” their overpower- 
ing mute sexuality causing all the 
grown-ups, not excepting the sep- 
tuagenarian Mr. Rock, to shy away 
in sudden nervousness. 

In addition, Concluding is a work 
of comedy. Its humor is_ like 
Dickens’s, but often like the alarming, 
profoundly irreverent Dickens of 
Quilp, and one is slightly appalled. 

Henry Green is clearly a minor 
novelist, though in a work like Con- 
cluding one of the first rank. Major 
art is after all not thaumaturgy, and 
achieves being not by an inhuman ex- 
clusion of meaning, morality and 
judgment, but through those very 
things. Still, if magic cannot move 
the heart, it can delight and astonish 
the senses. 


The New Leader 
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MUSIC 


Alban Berg's Opera 


‘Wozzeck’: 2 


HE UNORTHODOX SUCCESSION of 
oF chihes that make up Georg 
Biichner’s drama Wozzeck and its 
musical transformation, the opera by 
Alban Berg, have a dramatic direct- 
ness that most plays lack. They ad- 
mit of only one interpretation and 
leave no room for puzzlement. 

The play is neither a tragedy nor 
a dramatic conflict. Everything that 
happens is contained in the character 
of the protagonist, Wozzeck, and is 
almost preordained. Wozzeck is that 
terrible phenomenon of modern times 
—a relic of a previous era. He is a 
serf who, with the abolition of serf- 
dom, has lost his social meaning. As 
a serf without the manor to which he 
should be attached, he wanders about 
aimlessly. He is an all-around handy- 
man. 

In one scene, he shaves the army 
captain, an old windbag who is 
meant to characterize the senseless- 
ness of the small bureaucrat. In an- 
other, he is revealed as the human 
guinea pig for the scientific experi- 
ments of an army doctor who hopes 
to prove through Wozzeck certain 
theories which will make him im- 
mortal. 

(One notices strange 
dichotomy in Biichner himself, who 
is in part a completely modern 
thinker, but in part retains the atti- 
tudes of an earlier period. He is 
quite modern in recognizing the hor- 
ror of modern man’s not belonging, 


here the 


and in exploring the wanton cruelty 
toward man of the scientific mind. 
On the other hand, he is unable to 
conceive of the scientific mind as 
something amoral by its own gravity, 
but feels compelled to explain its 
amorality psychologically in terms of 
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By Kurt List 


Kurt List with 
Yvonne Pothem 
(front) and Muriel 
Sharon of his opera, 
The Wise and the 
Foolish, opening 
June 2 at the 92 St. 
YMHA in N. Y. 


immortality. 
Wozzeck lives in sin with Marie, 
by whom he has a child “without 


a lust for fame and 


> 


benefit of clergy.” The relationship 
between Wozzeck and ‘Marie is un- 
doubtedly one of tenderness and love. 
Yet at a certain point Marie becomes 
unfaithful, giving herself to the Drum 
Major, a strapping fellow who sym- 
bolizes all empty-headed male vanity. 
She does so not because of a lustful 
drive, but rather with a despairing 
shrug of the shoulders. “It makes 
no difference” is her singularly un- 
romantic remark as she goes to bed 
with the Drum Major. 

Wozzeck learns about his mistress’s 
unfaithfulness through the gibes of 
the captain and the doctor. Driven 
beyond endurance, he stabs Marie to 
death; later, he stumbles into a pond 
and is drowned while trying to re- 
cover the weapon. And the end of 
the play shows Wozzeck’s and Marie’s 
child playing with his hobbyhorse— 
completely unaware of what has hap- 
pened in his family, even though 
other children shout to him that his 
mother is dead. 

This final scene is the most hor- 
rifying of the whole work; for every- 
thing is left unresolved, and the gen- 
eral feeling of senselessness which 
pervades the whole play is here 
brought to a point. More than any 
other part of the play, the end makes 





it clear that Wozzeck is not a play of 
passion and lust. Wozzeck is no 
Othello, and Marie is no cheap slut. 

But neither is Wozzeck the dumb 
brute. His constant lack of reaction 
to outside pressures is compensated 
for in a mystical search for forces 
beyond his world. Wozzeck hears 
voices; he wanders about with a con- 
stant premonition of doom. When the 
lid is finally blown off, the creature 
rears and in blind fury kills what 
he loves most. Wozzeck’s reaction is 
that of a man who, when he stumbles 
over a chair in the dark, kicks the 
chair and not the one who put it 
there. It is a standard human reac- 
tion to misfortune, and its primitive 
simplicity is what makes it so true. 

Yet Wozzeck is not an apolitical 
play. It is perhaps not political in 
the same sense as a Tretiakov play; 
it lacks the pamphleteering and the 
final revolutionary call to the masses. 
But it is political in that it states a 
basic human condition with unmis- 
takable clarity, though without ex- 
amining, interpreting or justifying it. 
Even if we knew nothing about 
Biichner’s life, we could readily guess 
on whose side his sympathies lay. 

But this is perhaps beside the 
point—which is that in Wozzeck 
Biichner has created a character that 
more and more has come to be the 
keynote of modern times. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


W. Somerset Maugham’s Trio, 
a sequel to the earlier Quartet, 
starring Jean Simmons and 
Michael Rennie, is at the Brook- 
lyn Paramount Theater. The co- 
feature is Target Unknown, a 
war film with Mark Stevens, Don 
Taylor, Joyce Holden and Gig 
Young, which shows how the 
Nazis tried to gain valuable in- 
formation from captured Allied 
soldiers. 

RKO Radio’s supernatural pic- 
ture, The Thing, recently gave 
the Criterion Theater its biggest 
opening day in almost two years, 
with 9,734 admissions. 

20th Century-Fox joined other 
groups in New York on May 8 
in saluting the 2,000th anniver- 
sary of Paris at an “On the 
Riviera” party for entertainment, 
social and political figures, mem- 
bers of the press and French 
representatives. The affair was 
highlighted by a special showing 
of the studio’s new Technicolor 
musical, On the Riviera, starring 
Danny Kaye, Gene Tierney and 
Corinne Calvet. 

Through the June 28 opening 
date, Stadium Concerts ten-ticket 
subscription books will be sold 
for $10—$2 less than the regular 
box-office price. The tickets, 
which are good for chair seats 
in the field section, can be used 
by groups or singly. 

Virginia Dale, whose short 
story “Now Is My Time” appears 
in the May American Magazine, 
is the author of Honeyfogling 
Time, a novel which 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox has purchased and ex- 
_ to start producing soon. 

iss Dale has now had exactly 
100 short stories, as well as a 
number of serials, published in 
Redbook, American, Cosmopoli- 
tan and other magazines. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
lag palate, for sale at all grocers 
ead delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 
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New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaper 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 














DEAR EDITOR 


More Readers Back Us 
In ‘Nation’ Controversy 
The ordinary everyday language which we 
use is not sufficient to express the shock that I 
had as a result of the libel suit filed against 
Tue New Leaner by the Nation. It is my firm 
conviction that it is a tragedy for such a libel 
suit to be filed by a so-called liberal magazine. 
Liberals ought to be conditioned to the idea 
that these sharp differences of opinion have to 
be fought out in the arena of public opinion and 
not in the courts. 
I wanted you to know of my confidence in 
the editors of THe New Leaver. 
Yours for the democratic way of life. 
New York City L. M. BrrkHEAD 
National Director, Friends of Democracy 


So the Nation is suing THe New Leaper for 
libel! Good! Let the defense use the oppor- 
tunity to tell people the truth about the Nation’s 
anti-liberal and anti-American promotion of the 
reactionary objectives of Soviet Communism. I 
enclose my check for $10. 

From 1928 to 1941, I was a fairly regular 
contributor to the Nation. I have not written 
for it during the past ten years because of its 
pro-Communist, pro-Soviet policies. : 

During World War II, after the Nazi in- 
vasion of Russia, the Nation joined in the 
dishonest, divisive campaign for a “second 
front now,” the Communist policy; it insinuated 
that the Western Allies were betraying Russia, 
while the records now reveal the work that was 
being done to open a second front as Russia 
and its apologists were denouncing us. When 
Molotov walked out of the Paris conference on 
the Marshall Plan, the Nation ran an editorial, 
“Molotov Splits Europe.” But Freda Kirchwey 
was not there at the time; when she came 
back, she switched Nation policy against the 
Plan. 

The complete identification of Freda Kirch- 
wey with Soviet imperialism appears clearly in 
her article in the Nation’s anniversary issue, 
in which she justifies the use by Communist 
governments of aggression and armed force to 
spread Communism. I quote from her article: 
“That the North’s attack [on South Korea] 
was an ‘aggression’ is disputed only by Com- 
munists and their backers. . . . But to say this 
and nothing more is again to blur meanings. 
For the attack was more than an aggression; it 
was also an act of civil war and revolution.” 
(My italics.) 

The devil in the piece of the Nation’s de- 
generation is Alvarez del Vayo and his fatal 
influence on Freda Kirchwey. This man dis- 
honestly calls himself a Socialist while he pro- 
motes every twist and turn of Soviet Communism 
and imperialism. In his autobiography, The 


Last Optimist, published in 1950, del Vay 
writes in the third from final paragraph of the 
book: “I returned from Spain more optimistic 
than ever. One month later President Truman's 
dramatic announcement that Russia had the 
atom bomb served to strengthen my confidence.” 
(My italics.) And in this same autobiography, 
del Vayo, by half-truths and silence, covers up 
the reign of terror let loose during the Spanish 
Civil War by Soviet agents and their local Com. 
munist allies against Socialists, trade unionists 
and the non-Communist Left generally. This 
terror was as much responsible for destroying 
the Spanish Republic as were Franco’s troops, 
New York City Lewis Corey 


Takes Issue with Recent 
Article on Schumacher 


In his article, “Schumacher: Bonn’s Next 
Chancellor?” [THe New Leaver, April 9), 
John H. Lichtblau asserts that West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s “anti-Nazism 
and anti-Communism are considerably less 
tangible than” Schumacher’s. Being familiar 
with the politics and personality of both men, 
I consider that statement unwarranted by the 
facts and of doubtful taste. 

It seems equally unwarranted to report, as 
Mr. Lichtblau does, that “Schumacher has 
awakened less enthusiasm in the U. S. Govern- 
ment than has Konrad Adenauer.” The facts 
are that a majority of West German voters 
expressed themselves at the polls for Herr 
Adenauer’s rather than Herr Schumacher’s 
party; and that Herr Schumacher strongly 
rejected all offers of inclusion in a coalition 
cabinet led, according to democratic rules, by 
Herr Adenauer. Thus, a democratic process 
sponsored by the U. S. Government, and not 
“anachronistic” prejudices of that government, 
as Mr. Lichtblau asserts, is the reason why Herr 
Adenauer, rather than Herr Schumacher, hap- 
pens to be West German Chancellor today. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lichtblau seems 
equally unjust—or unaware of the facts—when 
he describes Herr Schumacher’s protest against 
“the semi-autonomy France granted the Saar” 
as an appeal to nationalism. The “semi-autonomy 
of the Saar” is a euphemism. Saar newspapers 
and even humor magazines the least bit critical 
of the Saar’s present status have been sup- 
pressed, and Saarlanders who criticized the so 
called “semi-autonomy” have been expelled, 
among them the secretary-general of the Saar 
Social Democratic party. The present members 
of the Saar Government are, quite correctly, 
considered only puppets of the French authori- 
ties. When I was in the Saar recently, I could 
discover few traces of “semi-autonomy,” but I 
saw quite a few symptoms of semi-dictatorship. 
New York City Norsert MUHLEN 
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Tue New LEApER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


My article dealt with Kurt Schumacher and 
not with Konrad Adenauer. It should therefore 
be judged by what it says about Schumacher 
and not by a one-sentence remark on Adenauer. 
Nevertheless, Kurt Schumacher did spend ten 
years in Nazi concentration camps and was 
already high on the Nazi blacklist long before 
1933. Adenauer’s opposition to the Nazis before 
1933 cannot be denied either, but it was not 
nearly so pronounced as Schumacher’s. Certainly 
the Nazis, who released Adenauer after less 
than four weeks’ imprisonment early in 1933, 
after which they never again disturbed his 
idyllic retirement, seem to have considered him 
a much lesser opponent that Schumacher. Fur- 
thermore, some of his present advisers cannot 
even be called nominal anti-Nazis. This is not 
true of Schumacher’s associates. 

As to Schumacher’s and Adenauer’s relative 
anti-Communism: Of course, both are opposed 
to Communism, but Schumacher was singled 
out by the Communists for special vilification 
long before they paid much attention to the 
Christian Democratic leader. More significant, 
however, is Adenauer’s connection with the 
former German officer’s caste, especially the 
Bruderschaft, which, as Mr. Muhlen surely 
knows, has contacts among the highest circles 
in East Germany. One could also mention the 
“neutralist” position of leading members of his 
party, such as the Bavarian Minister of Justice 
Dr. Mueller—a position which has at least 
indirect support from the Communists. 

Mr. Muhlen says I asserted that it is due to 
anachronistic prejudices of the U. S. that 
Adenauer rather than Schumacher is West 
German Chancellor. It is difficult to see how 
such a thought could be read into my article. 
I did say that Schumacher has awakened much 
less enthusiasm in the U. S. Government than 
Adenauer and that “this is partly due to our 

. distrust of everything Socialist.” Certainly 
General Clay had more sympathy for the 
middle-of-the-road Christian Democrats than 
for the Socialists, whose labor co-determination 
program he consistently vetoed. 

Finally, I did not call Schumacher’s protest 
against the French actions in the Saar an appeal 
to nationalism. What I did call an appeal to 
nationalism was “his equation of the Polish 
annexation of East Prussia with the semi- 
autonomy France granted to the Saar.” This 
is something quite different. For nobody can 
in good faith compare the expulsion and ex- 
propriation of all Germans east of the Oder- 
Neisse line with the treatment accorded the 
Saar population, which not only was not ex- 
pelled but, because of its economic attachment 
to France, lived on a much higher standard than 
the rest of Western Germany, at least during 
the first four postwar years. 

New York City Joun H. LicutsLau 
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EDITORIAL 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S civil-defense conference speech 
pe the testimony of Secretary Marshall and General 
MacArthur before the Senate Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations Committees have clarified the grave differ- 
ences in military and political thinking which led to Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal. 

Since his address to the Congress, General MacArthur 
has been demanding the bombardment of Chinese Com- 
munist supply bases in Manchuria, a naval blockade of 
the China coast, Chinese Nationalist operations on the 
China mainland (with U. S. “logistical support”), and 
a complete economic blockade of Red China. The last of 
these measures is now, through State Department pres- 
sure, on the way to being put into force. Without his 
entire program, however, MacArthur says there is no end 
to the war in Korea in sight without appeasement. 

President Truman, recognizing that “the fight against 
Communist aggression in the Far East is the fight against 
Communist aggression in the West and in the whole 
world as well,” believes that the war in Korea can be 
ended without the MacArthur program. He says: 


“The Chinese rulers are losing large numbers of 
their soldiers. As these losses increase, it will become 
clearer and clearer to them that aggression does not 


pay.” 

That this is a fair summary of Administration policy 
on Korea is clear from the following testimony of Secre- 
tary Marshall: 


“I should say that if the Chinese Communists con- 
tinue in force in North Korea with the potential of 
additional reinforcements that might be made avail- 
able and with our situation where we visualize no 
considerable reinforcement of the United Nations 
Army, that they could not be driven out of North 
Korea, and I have my own doubts as to whether the 
actions recommended by General MacArthur could 
bring the conflict to a victorious end.” (Our italics— 
Ep.) 

Here is where the issue has been joined. Both Mac- 
Arthur and the Administration agree that the Korean 
war should be prosecuted, both bar appeasement, both 
recognize that, in the war’s presently limited condition, 
the Communists cannot be driven back to the Yalu by 
pure military force. The unification of a free and inde- 
pendent Korea authorized by the UN is not in sight. 

MacArthur contends that his proposals would, if 
adopted, force the Communists out of Korea. MacArthur 
repeated again and again that the Soviet dictators’ de- 
cisions on all-out war with the United States will not be 
made on the basis of an isolated theater like Korea. But, 
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under questioning, he admitted: “There is no certainty 
that she will not come in.” 

Secretary Marshall says he has his own doubts as to 
whether MacArthur’s program would end the Korean 
bloodshed; he does recognize, however, that a naval 
blockade “might have a very serious effect on the stabil- 
ity of the Chinese Communist government.” But both 
the Defense Secretary and the President stressed con- 
tinually that MacArthur’s program did not enjoy the 
support of our North Atlantic Pact allies. MacArthur 
rather blithely expressed his confidence that, if these 
policies were undertaken, the other Atlantic Pact gov- 
ernments would follow them. If the allies didn’t go along, 
MacArthur recommended that we “go it alone.” To these 
assumptions the President rejoined: 


“Our Allies agree with us in the course we are fol- 
lowing. . . . Going it alone in Asia might wreck the 
United Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty, the whole 
system of collective security we are helping to set up.” 
The reason for Allied hesitancy, and perhaps the 

heart of the entire controversy, is the difference in opin- 
ion over the possibility of Soviet intervention. Mac- 
Arthur tried to show that Russia maintains only de- 
fensive forces in Siberia, that its industrial plant is 
centered in Europe and could not be fully effective in an 
Asiatic war, and that its Trans-Siberian railway is too 
weak to withstand a major war effort. But does this 
mean, for example, that the Politburo will look on calmly 
as our B-36’s pulverize its air and naval bases and indus- 
trial centers in Manchuria? Does it mean that Moscow 
can afford to let its Chinese satellite be defeated in war, 
with the attendant possibility of its being overthrown? 
Does it mean that the Kremlin will accept war only on a 
given date marked on a secret calendar, and that it will 
not be diverted from its decision by profound changes in 
Far Eastern relationships? 

Obviously, these are serious questions, not to be de- 
cided on the basis of whim or emotion. Yet General 
MacArthur, whose thesis can be taken seriously only if 
its ultimate consequences have been well thought out, 
could disclaim any knowledge of the state of our home 
defenses, of Soviet atomic power, of the purposes of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, indeed of any of the crucial 
problems his China policy impinges upon. Instead, the 
General answers that the Soviet decision to make war 
will be based on the “relativity” of power forces all over 
the world. President Truman’s speech warned of the 
hazards entailed in a miscalculation of Stalin’s inten- 
tions and capabilities. He pointed out: 
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‘MacArthur 


“If we do have another world war, it will be an 
atomic war. We could expect many atomic bombs to be 
dropped on American cities. And a single one of them 
could ‘cause many times more casualties than we have 
suffered in all the fighting in Korea.” 

MacArthur replied that “the decisions of the Soviet 
on war or peace will depend upon the potentiality of 
p@eruction to Soviet rather than American cities.” The 
same evening, our civil-defense administrator reported 
that our defenses were totally inadequate. 

Yet if bombing China entails a “certain degree of 
risk,” as MacArthur put it, of provoking war with Russia, 
the question is: Can we afford to try liquidating the 
Korea war at the risk of precipitating world war? 

This is the question which lies at the heart of the 
Great Debate, and which the Congress and the American 
people will have to decide. Meanwhile, nothing can de- 
tract from the undoubted achievement of the General 
in fastening national attention upon a whole range of 
issues, in challenging the fallibility of our policymakers, 
and in paving the ground—we hope—for a new Far 
Eastern policy more in consonance with the realities. 


Whose Lack of Vision? 


IN HIS RECENT BOOK, Seven Decisions That Shaped 
History, Sumner Welles says that “because of the lack 
of preparedness, lack of knowledge and the lack of vis- 
ion” of U. S. representatives at the Potsdam Conference 
in 1946, “Potsdam marked the beginning of the rapid 
deterioration in American . . . influence that has con- 
tinued unchecked until . . . 1951.” 

We are indebted to Milton Gottlieb of Jersey City, 
N. J., for the following quotations from Mr. Welles’s 
book, The Time for Decision, published in 1944: 


“Certainly in the immediate future the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Government will continue to repre- 
sent what the people want.” (p. 309) 

The Constitution of 1936 “established the right to 
hold property (exceedingly limited in practice . . .) 
and, nominally at least, the rights of universal and 
equal suffrage, freedom of worship, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of speech and assembly. While it 
is true that the exercise of these rights was initially 
greatly restricted, it is noteworthy that their enjoy- 
ment has expanded each year since the constitution 
was proclaimed.” (p. 315) 

“The notorious and much dramatized purges had 
eliminated from positions of authority within the 
Soviet Union, and particularly within the Soviet Army, 
those individuals who had been suborned by the Ger- 
man General Staff.” (p. 321) 
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for readers of The New Leader: 


advance quotations from 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY 
and CATHOLIC POWER 


by Paul Blanshard (to be published May 16) 
At all booksellers $3.50 


“I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Preface 


My original inspiration for this book came from 
reading the lectures delivered at Butler Univer- 
sity by the well-known scholar, Professor 
George La Piana of Harvard, and published in 
the Shane Quarterly (1949) under the title, “A 
Totalitarian Church in a Democratic State: the 
American Experiment.” Professor La Piana spoke 
in those lectures of the “impressive parallelism of 
theoretical principles and of institutional features 
in a totalitarian church and in a totalitarian state.” 
He pointed out that “the totalitarianism of the 
Catholic Church differs from that of the state, 
because it has spiritual content and a spiritual 
purpose which are completely lacking in the 
latter,” but that nevertheless there is a real struc- 
tural parallel between this church as an organized 
system of power and the totalitarian states bent 
on expansion and domination. 


I have applied that suggestive remark of Pro- 
fessor La Piana to one segment of the problem, 
the three-way struggle between the Vatican, the 
Kremlin and democracy; but its elaboration and 
interpretation are wholly my own. 


Two noted experts on Russian affairs have re- 
viewed the portions of this book which deal with 
Communism—Warren B. Walsh, Chairman of the 
Board of Russian Studies at Syracuse University, 
and Frederick C. Barghoorn, Associate Professor 
of Political Science at Yale University. I am 
grateful for their constructive suggestions, but 
I am entirely responsible for any opinions ex- 
pressed or for any errors in the text. Kenneth 
Dailey, of Syracuse University, has also helped 


me materially with research among Russian docu- 
ments. 


+ + + 
Chapter 1 Pattern and Panorama 


Probably no aspect of world affairs is more care- 
fully avoided by American writers today than the 
fundamental resemblance between the Vatican 
and the Kremlin, The meaning of that resem- 
blance has never, so far as I know, been system- 
atically examined or interpreted. Those writers 
who have approached the subject in passing have 
skirted its edges warily and avoided the disturb- 
ing central facts.... 





The importance of the subject scarcely needs 
emphasis. Our whole Western civilization is being 
threatened by Kremlin power, and we are already 
marshaling all our forces against the day of 
catastrophe. At this critical moment an alleged 
ally, the Vatican, has come forward offering sub- 
stantial assistance in the war against Communist 
aggression, The Vatican is certainly one of the 
most important organizations of our time, and its) 
opposition to Kremlin aggression is undoubtedly 
sincere. Are we justified in accepting its proffer 
of partnershp? Shouid we welcome Catholic moral 
leadership in the desperate fight against Commu- 
nist advance? ... 





I believe that wartime, when men tend to become 
too sentimental about the qualities of their allies, 
is precisely the time when a book like this should 
be written. It should help to serve as an antidote 
to the traditional wartime illusion that men who 
hate our enemies are ipso facto friends of democ- 
racy—and simultaneously it should help to reveal 
the moral peril behind the military might of our 
enemy. 


+ + + 


I happen to believe that democracy as a system of 
free choices and a gospel of free minds is the only 
competing philosophy which has any chance of 
defeating Communism; but I believe that the de- 
feat can be accomplished only if men recognize 
that they are engaged in a war of ideas, and the 
struggle of democracy against the Vatican is an- 
other. The underlying issue i: ' ‘ases of the 
struggle is the same—the rule oi vorld by 
free minds. 











